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Page  40,  twelfth  line  the  word  "respect"  should 
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Page  TOO,  line  fifteen,  the  word  "can"  should 
not  hav^e  apostrophe. 

Page  ^08   fourth  line,  the  word  "peaped"  should 
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breast.  The  clothing  on  the  body  was  saturated 
with  blood.  Blood  also  covered  the  table  together 
with  books  and  papers  lying  on  it  and  had  drip- 
ped in  puddles  on  the  floor. 
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CHAPTER  I 

TOM  HOBBS  had  his  last  examination  on 
June  the  twelfth,  and  decided  to  celebrate 
the  event  by  going  to  a  show.  He  left  his  lamp 
burning  dimly.  There  was  a  dance  on  for  the 
evening,  but  Tom  was  not  a  dancer  and  did  not 
attend.  All  the  other  fellows  from  the  dormi- 
tory except  Dan  Darrow  went  to  the  dance.  Bar- 
row's room  was  on  the  third  floor,  while  Tom's 
was  on  the  first. 

Tom  found  Derrick  Johnson  at  the  show,  and 
after  It  was  over  the  two  went  to  a  restaurant 
and  had  an  oyster  stew.  When  he  returned  and 
opened  his  door,  the  sight  that  met  his  eyes  nearly 
caused  h"-  hair  to  rise  up  on  his  head.  There- 
lying  on  his  back  across  Tom's  table,  with  eyes  and 
mouth  wide  open,  lay  Clinton  stone  dead,  with  a 
steel  letter-opener  sticking  up  to  the  handle  in  his 
breast.  The  clothing  on  the  body  was  saturated 
with  blood.  Blood  also  covered  the  table  together 
with  books  and  papers  lying  on  it  and  had  drip- 
ped In  puddles  on  the  floor. 
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As  soon  as  Tom  had  sufficiently  collected  him- 
self from  the  effect  of  the  shock,  he  sat  down  de- 
termined for  once  in  his  life  to  think  before  speak- 
ing or  acting. 

He  realized  in  a  moment  the  dangerously  com- 
promising position  in  which  he  stood.  It  was' 
known  that  there  had  been  bad  blood  between 
himself  and  Clinton.  He  must  be  careful  not  to 
do  or  say  anything  that  would  increase  the  sus- 
picion that  would  fall  upon  him.  He  thought  of 
hiding  the  body,  but  dismissed  that  as  folly.  He 
could  not  possibly  get  it  away  from  the  building 
without  being  seen,  and  any  such  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt would  fix  suspicion  more  firmly  on  him. 

He  then  thought  of  calling  the  police,  but  they 
would  think  he  had  done  that  merely  to  disarm 
suspicion. 

Then  he  thought  of  John.  He  needed  a  friend 
if  he  ever  had  needed  one.  Yes,  he  would  go  and 
tell  him  about  it.  He  went  over  to  John's  room, 
but  he  was  not  in.  He  wxnt  back  and  sat  a  while 
longer,  undecided  what  was  best.  Finally  he 
thought  of  Professor  Driggs.  As  he  opened  the 
door,  Darrow  was  passing  and  looked  in.  Tom 
could  not  be  sure  whether  Darrow  saw  the  body 
on  the  table  or  not,  but  he  seemed  to  stop  a  sec- 
ond, then  went  on.     He  dimmed  his  light,  closed 
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the  door  and  started  ofi  towards  Prof.  Driggs* 
residence. 

He  found  the  professor  at  home  waiting  for 
his  daughter,  who  had  gone  to  the  dance.  He 
plunged  right  in,  with  quivering  voice,  to  tell  his 
story.  He  told  of  his  suspicion  of  Clinton's  cheat- 
ing on  examinations,  giving  his  reasons.  Then  he 
came  to  his  gruesome  find  in  his  room. 

Professor  Driggs  heard  him  through  without  In- 
terruption, then  said:  "Have  you  ever  had  any 
personal  difficulty  with  him?" 

"Yes  sir.  We  had  a  little  scrap  in  his  room  a 
few  days  ago." 

"How  did  that  come  about?" 

"When  I  learned  of  his  cheating  I  went  to  his 
room  and  told  him  so,  and  he  jumped  on  me." 

"Mr.  Hobbs,  I  believe  what  you  have  told  me; 
but  frankly,  you  are  in  a  most  difficult  position. 
We  must  notify  the  police  before  any  one  else  does 
so. 

They  went  over  to  the  administration  building, 
where  the  nearest  telephone  was  to  be  found. 
Prof.  Driggs  called  up  the  chief  of  police  and,  in 
as  few  words  as  possible,  notified  him  of  the  trag- 
edy. Then  they  went  back  to  Tom's  room  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  police. 
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It  was  one  of  the  rigid  rules  that  all  student 
gatherings  must  break  up  by  twelve  o'clock. 

When  the  students  returned  to  the  dormitory, 
some  one  looked  into  Tom's  room  and  promptly 
spread  the  alarm  among  the  others.  When,  there- 
fore, Prof.  Driggs  and  Tom  arrived,  the  dormi- 
tory was  alive  with  an  excited  mob  which  was  con- 
stantly being  augmented  by  new  arrivals  from  the 
dance. 

As  they  entered  the  hall.  Professor  Driggs 
heard  a  voice  say:  "I  heard  Hobbs  say  he  was| 
going  to  put  him  out  of  the  way  before  they  left." 
The  professor  made  a  mental  note  that  Tom  had 
said  nothing  to  him  of  this.  Perhaps  he  had  not 
said  it. 

As  they  reached  Tom's  door  they  found  the 
room  full  of  students.  No  one,  it  seems,  harf 
thought  to  notify  the  police,  which  the  professor 
felt  was  fortunate.  Immediately  a  dozen  or  more 
of  questions  came  tumbling  at  Tom  from  every 
direction.     Prof.  Driggs  promptly  interrupted: 

"Now,  men,  let's  be  fair  first  of  all.  A  man 
should  never  be  forced  to  speak  before  a  crowd 
when  he  is  either  under  suspicion  or  is  in  danger  of 
being  suspected.  If  he  is  innocent,  he  may  while 
excited,  say  something  that  may  be  misconstrued  to 
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his  prejudice.  Even  if  he  is  guilty,  he  is  entitled  to 
counsel  before  speaking." 

The  professor's  presence  was  sufficient  to  main- 
tain order  until  the  police  arrived. 

They  naturally  had  not  long  to  wait.  The  chief, 
two  private  police  officers  and  a  detective  very 
soon  arrived  and  took  charge  of  the  situation.  The 
chief  ordered  the  crowd  to  leave  the  room,  with 
the  exception  of  Tom  and  Prof.  Driggs,  and  in- 
structed the  police  officers  to  see  that  no  one  enter- 
ed until  the  detective  had  taken  such  data  as  he  re- 
quired. 

The  detective  took  out  a  note  book,  made 
memoranda  of  the  position  of  the  body,  of  the 
angle  of  the  weapon  in  the  wound,  of  the  furni- 
ture in  the  room,  and  other  details.  He  then  ex- 
ammed  the  windows  and  door,  and,  returning  to 
the  body  moved  it  slightly  from  side  to  side,  mak- 
ing notes  as  he  did  so.  He  then  told  the  chief 
that  the  body  might  be  turned  over  to  the  under- 
taker, and  turning  to  Tom,  said:  "You  will  have 
to  come  along  with  us." 

"Wait,"  said  the  professor,  "I  am  no  lawyer, 
but  I  understand  a  prisoner  has  the  right  to  an  im- 
mediate trial  or  to  give  bond  for  his  appearance 
when  such  promptness  is  impracticable.     Do  I  un- 
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derstand  that  you  are  taking  this  young  man 
directly  to  a  magistrate  for  a  preliminary  hear- 
ing?"  ' 

"Why,  professor,"  replied  the  detective,  "you 
certainly  must  know  that  no  magistrate  can  be 
found  at  this  hour  of  the  night." 

"Why  not?" 

"Because  he  has  been  in  bed  for  t^vo  hours,  and 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  call  him  up  to  attend 
to  business  at  such  an  hour." 

"Perhaps,"  retorted  the  professor,  "but,  be- 
lieving as  I  do  that  this  man  is  innocent  of  an,y 
crime  I  should  think  twice  before  I  should  deprive 
him  of  a  constitutional  right,  merely  to  avoid  dis- 
turbing another  man's  rest." 

This  hint,  not  to  say  veiled  threat,  was  not  lost 
on  the  detective. 

"All  right,"  said  he.  "Let's  go  put  it  up  to 
Squire  Smith." 

This  was  done,  and  it  was  decided  that  if  Tom 
agreed  to  waive  preliminary  trial  he  would  bei 
released  on  ten  thousand  dollars  bond.  Professor 
Dtiggs  agreed  to  be  one  of  the  bondsmen,  and 
secured  the  signature  of  the  president  of  the  col- 
lege as  another. 

Tom  then  dispatched  a  telegram: 
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Henry  Hobbs, 

Charleston,  S.C. 

Student  found  dead  my  room.     I  was  arrested  on  sus- 
picion.    Two  of  faculty  on  my  bond.     Come  quick.     Tom. 

The  coroner's  Inquest  was  set  for  the  follow- 
ing morning.  It  was  held  at  the  undertaker's  es- 
tablishment. It  was  a  brief,  perfunctory  affair. 
The  facts  already  related  were  all  that  were 
brought  out.  The  verdict  read:  "Cornelius  Clin- 
ton came  to  his  dejath  as  a  result  of  a  stab  in  the 
heart  with  a  steel  envelope  opener  In  the  hands  of 
a  person  unknown  to  us.  We  find  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  hold  Thomas  Hobbs  to  the  grand  jury." 

Mr.  Hobbs,  Sr.,  who  arrived  that  evening,  fur- 
nished a  cash  bond  for  Tom's  appearance  at  court 
In  order  to  release  the  president  of  the  college  and 
Professor  Driggs  from  the  one  they  had  signed. 


CHAPTER  II 

TOM   was  born   and   reared    in   Charleston, 
South   Carolina.      He   was   one   of   a   large 
family  of  what  might;  be  called  the  fairly  well-to- 
do    class.      His    father    believed    in    giving    his 
children  as  complete  an  education  as  they  would 
take,  but  did  not  urge  them  to  pursue  their  studies 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  inclinations.     He 
believed  that  children  should  be  required  to  do 
some  work  other  than  their  studies,  beginning  at 
a  very  early  age.     He  was  rather  severe  in  his  dis- 
cipline,   demanding    prompt    obedience    when    he 
spoke,  on  pain  of  corporal  punishment.     He  did 
not    have    occasion    to    administer    such    punish- 
ment  often,    for   the    children    all   learned    at    a 
very   early   age    that   severe   punishment   usually 
followed  disobedience.     The  elder  Hobbs  rarely 
gave    his    children    money    to    spend    as    they 
pleased,   but   occasionally   gave   them   little   jobs 
for  which  he  paid  them  about  what  the  service 
would  command  if  done  by  hired  help.     He  did 
not  make  companions  of  his  children,  and  they 
looked  upon  him  largely  as  a  necessary  evil  which 
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had  to  be  endured  in  order  to  get  their  support. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  father  was  a 
hard-hearted  tyrant  with  his  family.  Indeed,  as 
the  children  approached  maturity  they  learned  to 
love  him,  and  to  recognize  the  fact  that  his  train- 
ing of  them  was  the  result  of  his  great  ambition 
for  their  future  usefulness.  They  learned  also 
that  life  means  work,  that  money  is  hard  to  get, 
and  must  be  carefully  handled  or  it  will  soon  be 
lost.  They  learned,  incidentally,  the  lesson  that, 
sad  to  say,  too  few  parents  teach  their  children, 
viz :  obedience  to  law. 

Both  parents  were  church  members  of  rather 
the  straight-laced  variety,  though  the  father  was 
less  puritanical  than  the  mother.  To  the  latter, 
hell  was  a  veritable  place  in  which  the  lost  soul 
lived  and  suffered  the  torture  which  in  severity  was 
equal  to  that  which  the  physical  body  would  en- 
dure in  a  cauldron  of  boiling  oil.  She  firmly  be- 
lieved the  earth  sprang  into  existence  about  six: 
thousand  years  ago  from  absolutely  nothing  to  the 
completed  job  just  as  we  have  it  today,  all  in  one 
week  of  our  time.  As  might  he  inferred,  such  a 
mother  suffered  much  anxiety  for  her  children  un- 
til they  accepted  the  Christian  religion,  which  they 
all  did  in  course  of  time.  It  always  gave  her  pain 
for  one  of  them  to  make  a  remark  which  indicated 
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the  slightest  doubt  on  any  point  of  religion  that  she 
felt  was  taught  by  the  Bible.  Such  remarks  they 
would  sometimes  foolishly  make,  such  being  the 
cruelty  of  thoughtless  youth. 

Such  was  the  rearing  Tom  had  had  up  to  the 
time  this  narrative  begins,  in  the  autumn  of  1890. 
He  had  just  entered  the  freshman  class  of  Woffur- 
lina  College,  at  Greenburgia.  Here  he  formed  a 
very  close  friendship  for  a  fellow  by  the  name  of 
John  Tedder. 

John  was  studying  for  the  ministry.  Tom  soon 
learned  that  a  student's  intention  to  be  a  preacher 
was  not  always  a  guaranty  of  the  highest  character. 
However,  he  instinctively  felt  that  John  was  of 
the  right  stuff,  and  so  he  quickly  gave  him  his  con- 
fidence. John,  always  approachable,  promptly  re- 
ciprocated the  confidence. 

About  two  months  after  Tom  entered  college, 
he  and  John  had  a  conversation  which  led  to  the 
settlement  of  one  of  his  troublesome  problems. 
Ever  since  Tom's  conversion  to  Christianity,  he 
had  considered  entering  the  ministry.  He  became 
converted  when  a  mere  child-  He  was  of  a  deeply 
religious  nature,  very  much  interested  in  seeing 
people  converted  and  had  a  real  desire  to  be  a 
preacher.  But  he  faced  a  serious  obstacle.  He 
could   not  talk  easily   and   readily,  especially   in 
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public.  He  could  express  his  thoughts  clearly 
enough  In  writing  but  he  realized  that  he  could 
not  hope  to  be  a  successful  preacher  unless  he 
could  talk  In  public.  People  do  not  want  a  preach- 
er to  read  them  an  essay. 

So  one  afternoon  while  Tom  and  John  were 
sitting  at  the  table  In  the  former's  room  strug- 
gling with  Virgil,  Tom  suddenly,  without  any  ap- 
parent reason,  blurted  out:  "John,  do  you  be- 
lieve a  preacher  should  have  a  divine  call?" 

"Sure,"  shot  back  John. 

"Well,  suppose  you  had  such  a  call,  but  could 
not  deliver  the  goods,  what  would  you  do  about 
it?" 

"Your  conditions  are  contradictory  and  there- 
fore Impossible,"  laughed  John. 

"I  don't  get  you." 

"Well,  first,  what  do  you  mean  by  a  divine  call?" 

"Why,  I  should  say  It  Is  an  urgent  feeling  or 
desire  or  something  like  that.  I  have  a  feeling 
that  God  wants  me  to  preach,  and  I  want  to  obey 
the  call,  but  when  I  try  to  talk,  I  forget  every- 
thing I  have  thought  out." 

"I  see,"  said  John  solemnly.  "I  don't  know 
much  about  philosophy  and  psycholog^^  and  all 
that  stuff,  but  I  have  heard  some  of  the  fellows 
talk  when  they  have  been  studying  it  and  they  say 
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the  human  mind  is  made  up  of  three  parts,  the 
Feeling,  the  Intellect,  and  the  Will.  Now  I  gather 
from  what  you  tell  me  that  your  attitude  toward 
preaching  is  that  you  have  the  Feeling,  and  the 
Will  but  are  shy  on  the  Intellect." 

Tom's  mouth  dropped  open  and  his  blank  ex- 
pression for  the  moment  almost  confirmed  John's 
diagnosis  of  his  case.     Then  he  replied: 

*Tou  still  have  not  answered  my  question." 

"I  see,"  again  said  John  reflectively.  "I  said 
a  moment  ago  that  your  conditions  were  impos- 
sible. When  I  refer  you  to  my  commission  as  an 
embryo  preacher,  you  will  see  what  I  mean.  You 
will  find  it  in  Ecclesiastes  ix:  lo." 

Tom  stepped  to  his  book  shelves,  took  down 
the  Bible,  turned  to  the  reference,  and  read: 
"Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with 
thy  might."  "But,"  said  Tom,  "That  would  apply 
to  farming,  or  to  running  a  store,  just  as  well  as 
to  preaching." 

"Sure,"  said  John  with  the  same  assurance  as 
he  had  answered  Tom's  first  question,  "what  of 

that?" 

''Why — why,"  said  Tom,  "I  always  thought  the 
preachers  were  a  class  of  men  set  apart  and  or- 
dained by  God  for  his  peculiar  service,  just  as  were 
the  Levites,  while  every  one  else  could  adopt  any 
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occupation  he  wanted,  without  God  caring  much 
about  it." 

''I  know  of  no  divine  call  to  the  Christian  minis- 
try," said  John,  "other  than  the  verse  you  have 
just  read  and,  as  you  say,  it  applies  to  everyone, 
whatever  may  be  his  occupation.  It  explains  what 
I  meant  by  your  conditions  being  contradictory, 
when  you  talk  about  a  divine  call  to  do  something 
you  cannot  do.  You  have  no  call  to  do  anything 
until  your  'hands  find  to  do'  it,  and  how  can  your 
'hands  find  to  do'  something  that  you  cannot  do? 
Your  pastor  was  all  right,  as  far  as  he  went,  when 
he  told  you  to  pray  about  the  matter,  but  he  did 
not  go  far  enough.  Prayer  is  all  right,  but  it  wil! 
not  get  you  far  unless  you  mix  a  little  common 
sense  with  it,  at  least  as  much  as  you  have.  Now 
you  see  what  I  meant  when  I  said  you  were  apply- 
ing only  two  of  your  brain  functions  to  your  prob- 
lem and  were  omitting  the  third." 

The  boys  sat  for  about  ten  minutes  without 
further  words,  when  Tom  broke  the  silence. 
"Well,  this  line  of  talk  has  given  me  a  new  angle 
to  squint  at  the  subject.  I  am  going  to  think  it 
over  and  if  I  have  any  of  that  third  department 
of  the  brain  you  spoke  of,  I  shall  let  it  in  on  the 
business,  but  we  were  studying  Virgil,  where  were 
we?    Oh  yes,  "Semper  aliud.  ..." 


CHAPTER  III 

TOM  pondered  the  new  idea  from  time  to 
time  during  the  following  months,  and  while 
he  was  not  ready  to  give  up  his  plan  of  being  a 
preacher,  it  had  certainly  received  a  severe  jolt. 
Perhaps  his  work  in  the  literary  society  would 
develop  in  him  the  ability  to  speak  in  public. 

In  April  the  college  suspended  for  the  Easter 
season.  Tom's  room  mate,  William  Madison  or 
Billy,  as  he  was  familiarly  known  among  the  boys, 
proposed  a  trip  over  to  the  little  village  of  Car- 
son, where  he  lived,  and  invited  John  to  join  the 
party. 

Carson  was  only  fifty  miles  from  the  college, 
across  country,  but  by  railroad  it  was  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles.  The  train,  going  to 
Columbia  made  a  stop  at  a  little  way  station  call- 
ed Miles'  Crossing,  from  which  Carson  lay  about 
eighteen  miles  at  right  angles  to  the  railroad. 
Neither  had  much  money  to  spend  on  pleasure.  A 
quarter  at  that  time  looked  to  them  as  big  as  a 
dollar  did  later.     So  they  decided  to  go  by  rail 
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to  Mjiles'  Crossing  and  tramp  across  country  to 
Carson. 

They  had  not  till  then  learned  the  difference 
between  doing  things  with  pencil  and  paper,  and 
doing  the  same  things  actually.  "The  train,"  said 
Tom,  "gets  to  Miles'  Crossing  at  7  :io  p.m.  Now 
we  go  over  to  the  Post  Office,  about  a  mile 
from  the  dormitory,  in  just  about  fifteen  minutes, 
therefore  we  walk  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an: 
hour.  Eighteen  miles  would  take  four  and  a  half 
hours,  which  added  to  7  :  10  p.m.  means  we  would 
march  into  Carson  at  11  .-40,  feeling  gay  and  fes- 
tive, ready  to  take  a  glass  or  two  of  Mother 
Madison's  fine  buttermilk,  and  turn  in  for  the 
night."  Sounds  easy  enough,  doesn't  it?  All 
right,  they  proceeded  accordingly. 

On  the  afternoon  they  left  college  for  this  vaca- 
tion the  train  which  passed  regularly  at  5  130  was 
fifty  minutes  late.  That  was  a  little  matter  they 
had  not  figured  on  in  their  calculation.  Somewhat 
annoying,  but  no  doubt  the  train  would  make  up 
a  little  time  and,  perhaps,  they  could  make  a  little 
better  walking  time.  When  they  had  gone 
about  half  way  they  noticed  that  the  train  stopped 
at  every  cow  path  that  crossed  the  road  and  stayed 
at  each  an  unconscionably  long  time.  They  had 
overlooked  the  fact  that  on  the  eve  of  holidays 
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the  trains  are  always  delayed,  especially  near  col- 
lege towns,  due  to  the  extra  traffic  at  such  seasons. 
So  when  they  arrived  at  Miles'  Crossing  It  was 
8:15  instead  of  7:10.  Then,  while  Billy  was 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  road  at  the  Carson 
end,  he  knew  practically  nothing  of  this  end.  An- 
other half  hour  was  lost  finding  some  one  to 
direct  them  and  getting  the  directions  clearly  fixed 
in  mind. 

Another  little  Item  which  they  had  omitted 
from  their  calculation  was  that  though  the  dor- 
mitory at  the  college  was  connected  with  the  Post 
Office  by  a  paved  sidewalk,  a  little  used  country 
road  between  two  villages  is  generally  very  rough. 
It  consists  In  places  of  soft  dust  or  sand,  in  others 
of  irregular  washes  where  the  pedestrian's  feet  are 
constantly  turning,  giving  his  ankles  a  wrench. 
And  so  at  9  140  they  reached  a  sign  which  showed 
they  had  gone  three  miles.  By  this  time  they  real- 
ized that  their  entire  calculation  would  require  re- 
vision, but  neither  was  quite  ready  to  admit  the 
fact. 

At  this  point  John,  who  was  an  optimist  by  na- 
ture, remarked:  "Ain't  it  lucky,  fellows,  the  moon 
is  shining?" 

"By  George,"  replied  Tom,  "It  could  be  worse, 
I  had  not  thought  of  that." 
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"Thinking  about  the  lucky  parts  of  a  deal  helps 
to  get  by  the  tough  ones,"  said  John. 

And  so  they  plodded  on  for  about  five  miles. 
It  was  nearly  twelve  o'clock  and  they  were  not  yet 
half  way. 

"Say,"  said  Billy,  "I  wish  we  had  saved  up  for 
this  trip  by  going  to  bed  early  every  night  and  get- 
ting up  late  every  morning  for  about  a  week." 
What  he  really  thought,  but  would  not  say,  was: 
"I  wish  we  had  stayed  on  that  train  and  gone  on 
by  Columbia." 

"Yes,"  said  Tom,  "I  wish  you  had  not  talked 
so  much  about  that  buttermilk  we  are  going  to 

have  if  we  ever  get  there.     It  makes  me ." 

The  interruption  caused  the  other  boys  who  were 
somewhat  in  advance  to  look  around,  and  the 
sight  they  beheld  made  their  hearts  nearly  jump 
into  their  mouths.  There  lay  Tom  face  down- 
ward on  the  ground.  A  big  negro  with  a  heavy 
club  stood  just  behind  him,  and  a  little  to  one  side 
stood  two  masked  bandits,  each  with  a  drawn  re- 
volver. 

Unmindful  of  the  command,  "Halt,"  of  the 
crack  of  a  revolver,  and  of  the  sing  of  a  bullet  by 
their  heads,  they  ran  with  a  speed  that  would  have 
put  to  shame  any  of  their  track  team  records. 

After  they  had  run  as  they  supposed,  to  with- 
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in  about  a  mile  of  Carson,  but  really  only  about 
a  mile  from  where  they  had  left  Tom,  they  stop- 
ped to  get  breath.  "Look  here,  John,"  said  Billy, 
"we  can't  run  off  this  way  and  leave  those  thugs 
to  kill  Tom,  we  gotta  stick  together."  "If  we  go 
back  there  unarmed,"  replied  John,  "and  try  to 
stop  that  bunch  from  anything  they  want  to  do, 
we'll  stick  together  so  tight  it  won't  do  any  of  us 
any  good  to  get  apart.  The  way  to  help  Tom 
is  to  go  on  to  Carson,  wake  up  the  sheriff,  get  help 
and  come  back  with  an  armed  force." 

And  so  although  they  had  exhausted  their  little 
reserve  energy  by  that  last  sprint,  they  doggedly 
trudged  on,  on,  on. 

Thinking  they  were  just  about  to  reach  their 
goal  when  still  four  to  six  miles  away,  struggling 
on  in  the  dark,  feet  blistered  and  burning  as 
though  their  shoes  were  lined  with  sandpaper  and 
salt,  every  muscle  and  bone  aching.  .  .  Ah!  at  last 
they  saw  a  light.  Not  a  light  from  town,  to  be 
sure,  but  nevertheless  a  light,  and  that  proved  that 
they  were  near  a  habitation  of  some  kind.  It  was 
now  about  3  130  a.m.  They  did  not  stop  to  think 
why  any  one  should  have  a  light  burning  at  that 
hour,  but  pushed  on  toward  it.  It  proved  to  be 
the  home  of  an  elderly  farmer,  about  four  miles 
from  Carson. 
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The  two  travelers  staggered  up  the  steps  onto 
the  piazza  and  knocked.  They  were  met  by  a 
young  man  of  about  their  own  age,  to  whom  they 
told  their  story.  The  young  man  woke  his  father, 
explained  that  a  man  had  been  attacked,  perhaps 
killed,  by  highway  robbers  between  their  home  and 
Miles'  Crossing.  It  was  promptly  arranged  that 
the  young  man  should  take  the  best  horse,  drive  to 
Carson,  get  the  sheriff  and  return.  Meantime 
John  and  Billy,  who  were  beyond  moving  another 
yard,  should  stay  with  the  old  man  until  the  young 
man  returned  from  Carson,  when  if  they  were  fit 
to  travel,  they  might  join  the  rescue  party. 

The  old  gentleman  turned  the  two  boys  into  a 
bed  room,  telling  them  to  get  a  nap  while  they 
waited.  They  flung  themselves  across  the  bed, 
without  removing  any  of  their  clothing,  and  de- 
spite the  strain  of  excitement,  they  dropped  to 
sleep  immediately.  When  the  young  man  returned 
with  the  shehiff  and  a  couple  of  deputies,  they  de- 
cided that  the  four  of  them,  fully  armed  as  they 
were,  could  cope  with  the  situation,  and  that  they 
should  let  the  sleepers  get  further  rest.  I  was 
now  about  6:30  and  the  sun  was  fully  up. 


CHAPTER  IV 

TOM,  who  had  been  stunned  from  the  blow 
on  his  head,  soon  recovered  consciousness. 
He  quickly  recognized  the  negro,  who  made  no  ef- 
fort to  conceal  his  identity,  as  Jake,  a  former  ser- 
vant in  his  home  in  Charleston.  This  Jake  was 
not  one  of  the  old  family  servants  frequently 
found  in  Southern  families  up  to  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  but  now  nearly  an  extinct  species. 
He  was  one  of  the  type,  which  has  existed  since 
the  emancipation  of  the  race,  and  which  harbors 
a  hatred  for  the  w  hite  race  and  seeks  in  every  way 
to  cultivate  animosity  between  the  two.  It  must 
b^  confessed  here  that  such  characters  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  negro.  At  one  time,  several  years  be- 
fore the  events  here  narrated,  when  the  family 
was  v/ithout  a  man  servant,  Jake  applied  for  the 
job.  Although  none  of  the  family  had  ever  heard 
of  him  before,  Mr.  Hobbs,  aftei^  questioning  him 
a  while,  decided  to  give  him  a  trial.  Soon!  there- 
after, Mrs.  Hobbs'  gold  watch  disappeared  from 
the  house.  Tom,  through  a  little  detective  work 
of  his  own,  fixed  the  guilt  on  Jake.     For  the  theft 
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Jake  was  convicted  and  given  a  term  at  the  State 
prison. 

It  is  a  very  common  idea  among  the  negroes 
that  white  people  who  own  property  in  excess  of 
the  average  of  their  section,  are  rich,  and  carry 
large  amounts  of  cash  on  their  persons.  It  is  there- 
fore probable  that  Jake  got  acquainted  with  these 
thugs  in  some  way,  and  in  the  spirit  of  revenge, 
induced  them  to  waylay  Tom.  He  could  tell 
them  of  his  employment  in  the  Hobbs  family,  of 
their  wealth,  and  their  habit  of  carrying  money 
around  with  them  at  all  times,  of  course  drawing 
on  a  vivid  imagination  for  such  embellishment  as 
his  story  might  need  to  make  it  effective. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  explanation,  Tom 
found  himself  in  the  hands  of  two  white  robbers 
wearing  masks,  and  a  vicious  looking  negro.  They 
had  already  rifled  his  pockets  and  taken  such  little 
money  as  he  had,  and  an  inexpensive  watch.  Their 
disappointment!  at  finding  such  a  small  haul,  hard- 
ly enough  to  pay  for  their  trouble,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  risk  of  capture  and  punishment  at  the  hand 
of  the  law,  seems  to  have  prompted  them  to  their 
next  act  of  cruelty.  They  took  him  aside  where 
he  could  not  be  easily  seen  from  the  road,  backed 
him  up  to  a  small  tree,  where,  forcing  him  down 
to  a  squatting  posture,  they  tied  him  tightly  with 
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his  hands  behind  the  tree.  Thus,  after  tying  a 
gag  in  his  mouth  with  a  large  handkerchief,  they 
left  him  to  his  misery. 

At  first  his  lot  did  not  seem  bad.  He  was  not 
especially  uncomfortable,  and  he  knew  John  and 
Billy  would  come  back  and  release  him  as  soon 
as  the  marauders  should  get  out  of  sight.  But 
the  cramped  position  soon  began  to  interfere  with 
his  circulation,  causing  constantly  increasing  dis- 
comfort about  his  legs  and  feet.  He  made  one 
or  two  attempts  to  readjust  his  position,  but 
found  that  such  attempts  caused  the  cords  with 
which  he  was  tied  to  cut  his  wrists  and  ankles.  For 
about  two  hours  he  endured  this  suffering,  for  it 
soon  ceased  to  be  merely  discomfort,  until  he  de- 
cided that  the  cutting  of  the  cords  was  less  pain- 
ful than  the  agony  resulting  from  his  strained  po- 
sition. So  he  struggled  to  get  a  little  change  and 
thus  relieve  his  agonized  muscles.  The  effect 
merely  resulted  in  the  cords  sinking  deeper  into 
his  flesh,  without  relieving  the  other  distress.  By 
now  it  was  evident  that  the  boys  had  gone  to  find 
help,  otherwise  they  would  have  been  back  long 
ago.  His  condition  was  one  of  extreme  despera- 
tion. An  insect  of  some  kind  crawled  up  over  his 
face,  and  as  it  reached  his  eyebrow,  thinking  to 
shake   it   off,    he    winked   vigorously.     But    that 
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act  Infuriated  the  Insect  so  that  It  stung  him.  In 
a  short  time  the  eyehrow  and  lid,  throbbing  with 
pain,  swelled  until  it  closed  the  eye.  He  felt 
that  unless  relief  came  soon,  he  would  surely  die. 
How  long  he  endured  this  torture  in  total  dark- 
ness (the  moon  had  disappeared  about  one 
o'clock)  he  had  no  way  of  guessing,  but  eventu- 
ally the  dawn  began  to  break,  and  he  could  see  a 
httle  around  him.  For  this  he  was  doubly  thank- 
ful, as  it  relieved  that  awful  pressure  of  total 
darkness,  and  it  renewed  his  hope  of  early  rescue. 
His  friends  might  have  got  lost  in  the  darkness, 
but  with  the  light  they  could  find  the  road  and 
come  back  to  him.  However,  the  light  held  a. 
new  horror  for  him.  He  heard  a  rustle  in  the 
leaves,  about  ten  feet  away,  and  looking  in  that 
direction  he  saw  with  his  one  open  eye,  the 
leaves  moving.  They  were  very  thick  at  that 
spot  and  the  movement  suggested  to  his  mind  the 
boiling  of  a  viscous  fluid  like  molasses  or  thick 
oil.  After  about  a  minute  of  this  motion,  a  large 
snake  slowly  crawled  out  from  the  bed  of  leaves 
and  in  his  direction.  When  it  had  come  to  about 
three  feet  from  him  it  stopped,  raised  Its  head 
about  a  foot  from  the  ground  and  looked  all 
around,  thrusting  out  Its  forked  tongue  at  rapid 
intervals.     It  then  seemed  to  look  directly  Into 
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his  face,  put  Its  head  down  on  the  ground  and 
proceeded  to  approach  him.  He  felt  its  cold,  slick 
body  drag  across  between  his  neck  and  the  tree 
and  then  rested  a  part  of  its  body  (whether  head 
or  tail,  he  could  not  tell)  over  his  left  ear. 

Human    nerves    could    stand    no    more.     He 
lapsed  into  unconsciousness. 


CHAPTER  V 

TOM,  when  he  recovered  consciousness,  was 
in  what  he  took  to  be  heaven.  It  was  sum- 
mer, but  not  uncomfortably  hot.  He  was  leaning 
back  in  a  well  upholstered  Morris  chair,  sipping  a 
concoction,  the  ingredients  of  which  he  recognized 
as  orange  juice  and  crushed  ice.  He  was  in  the 
garden  adjoining  a  magnificent,  palatial  building. 
The  magnolia  trees  were  in  full  bloom,  and  he 
noticed  a  profusion  of  red  roses  all  around.  The 
magnolia  and  the  red  rose  were  his  favorite 
flowers.  Another  pleasing  feature  was  the  broad 
lawn  of  perfectly  smooth  green  grass,  seemingly 
several  hundred  acres  in  extent,  dotted  here  and 
there  with  clumps  of  trees  and  flowers.  Except 
for  the  smoothness  of  the  grass,  which  looked  as 
if  it  had  just  been  mown,  the  landscape  seemed 
to  have  been  carefully  selected,  but  not  shaped 
artificially.  For  instance  there  were  no  privet 
hedges  trimmed  in  regular  lines  and  shapes.  The 
patches  of  shade  trees  also  were  thrown  in  here 
and  there  at  irregular  intervals.  While  he  may 
not  have  been  able  to  design  such  an  estate  him- 
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self,  it  certainly  exactly  suited  his  idea  of  beauty 
and  comfort. 

The  being,  seated  near  him,  who  had  just  pre- 
pared and  handed  him  the  concoction  of  which 
he  was  drinking,  he  presumed  was  one  of  the 
angels  though  he  saw  no  wings.  She  was  dressed 
in  the  uniform  of  a  trained  nurse.  He  did  not 
quite  see  what  use  heaven  could  have  for  nurses, 
as  surely  there  could  be  no  sickness  there.  Be- 
sides he  had  thought  of  it  as  a  place  of  eternal 
rest.  And  there  was  a  beautiful  being  (his  mind 
would  hardly  accept  the  idea  of  her  being  an 
angel,  and  yet  surely  she  could  not  be  a  human 
being)  at  a  regular  earthly  occupation.  Occasion- 
ally she  would  come  near,  look  intently  into  his 
face,  feel  his  forehead  with  her  hand,  and  write 
something  on  a  sheet  of  paper  tliat  she  held.  Here 
was  another  puzzle.  What  use  had  he  for  a 
nurse?  He  never  felt  finer  in  his  life.  Of  course 
he  was  glad  to  have  her  there.  He  did  not  dare 
to  say  he  felt  all  right,  for  fear  she  would  con- 
clude that  she  was  not  needed  and  leave  him.  Any 
man  enjoys  having  a  pretty  woman  around,  put- 
ting her  hand  on  his  face  and  otherwise  attending 
to  his  needs,  either  real  or  fancied. 

And  so  Tom  was  moved  to  ask  a  few  questions: 
"Are  you  happy  here?" 
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"Perfectly,"  promptly  answered  his  companion. 

"But  you  seem  to  be  pretty  busy.  Don't  you 
get  tired?    I  thought  nobody  had  to  work  here." 

A  full-throated,  healthy  laugh  was  the  first 
reply,  then:  "I  really  don't  know  whether  I  have 
to  work  or  not,  I  never  think  about  that.  I  only 
know  that  I  could  not  be  happy  if  I  had  nothing 
useful  to  do." 

"Have  I  got  to  get  up  from  here  and  get  to 
work?" 

"Not  unless  you  want  to,  but  after  you  have 
rested  up  a  bit,  you  probably  will  want  some  ser- 
viceable occupation.  You  would  soon  find  it  te- 
dious if  obliged  to  exist  indefinitely  with  nothing 
to  do." 

"Perhaps  you  are  ri^ht,"  said  Tom  dubiously, 
"but  I  believe  I  could  stand  a  pretty  good  sized 
slice  of  this  before  I  would  be  overfed  on  it." 

For  a  moment  then  his  mind  seemed  to  be 
blank.  He  neither  heard  nor  saw.  But  it  was 
only  for  a  moment.  He  opened  his  eyes.  The 
girl  was  still  standing  by  his  side,  but  she  was 
the  only  thing  in  the  landscape  which  had  not 
completely  changed.  His  Morris  chair  had  turn- 
ed to  a  bed.  Instead  of  being  clothed,  he  was 
tucked  in.  His  palatial  building  was  gone,  and  In 
its  place,  the  walls  of  a  room  with  several  fairly 
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good  pictures  hanging  on  them.  To  be  sure  he 
could  see  a  few  trees,  flowers,  and  grass  from  the 
window  by  his  bed,  but  nothing  to  compare  in 
grandeur  with  what  he  had  been  seeing. 

"Hello !    What  has  happened  ?" 

''Sh-h-h,"  whispered  the  girl.  ''Don't  talk  yet, 
you  have  just  been  through  a  rough  experience, 
but  you  will  be  all  right  very  soon  if  you  keep 
quiet  a  while." 

"Good  Heavens!"  thought  poor  Tom,  "the 
girl  is  nutty.  What  can  she  mean  by  calling  that 
a  'rough  experience'?  Even  she  had  changed. 
That  must  have  been  just  the  entrance  examina- 
tion to  heaven  and  I  flunked."  Then  aloud:  "If 
that  is  what  you  call  a  'rough  experience,'  please 
continue  to  handle  me  roughly.  The  rougher  the 
better.  Why,  it  was  the  happiest  hour  of  my  life, 
and  I  have  had  a  pretty  decent  sort  of  life,  too." 
She  made  no  reply,  but  merely  smiled  and  shook 
her  head.  Then  she  put  to  his  lips  a  glass  of 
orange  juice  and  crushed  ice.  So  that  delightful 
nectar  had  not  been  taken  away  with  his  sudden 
metamorphosis.  However,  there  must  have  been 
something  there  besides  orange  and  ice,  though 
he  could  taste  nothing  else,  for  neither  of  these 
things  cause   sleep,   and  he   felt   himself  getting 
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drowsy.  Ah,  well,  maybe  he  was  going  back  to 
heaven  and  have  another  chance. 

When  he  awoke  again,  he  was  alone  in  the  room. 
He  thought  he  had  never  seen  the  place  before, 
and  indeed  he  had  not  except  for  about  fifteen 
minutes  the  day  before  at  which  time  his  mind  was 
not  entirely  clear,  and  he  did  not  just  now  recall  it. 
Slowly  the  events  preceding  his  swoon  came  back 
to  his  memory. 

Where  was  he?  What  had  become  of  John 
and  Billy?  and  a  host  of  other  questions  came 
flooding  through  his  mind. 

While  he  was  thus  wondering,  the  door  opened 
quietly  and  a  handsome  girl  of  about  eighteen 
entered.  She  had  abundant  yellowish  brown  hair, 
large  dark  eyes,  perfect  teeth,  andl  a  rosy  glow  of 
health.  He  recognized  her  as  the  same  he  had 
seen  before  his  recent  sleep.  He  also  began  to 
recall  his  dream   (for  so  he  now  recognized  it). 

She  came  toward  him  and  asked  how  he  felt 
and  if  he  thought  he  would  enjoy  something  to 
eat.  She  saw  that  he  looked  perplexed,  so  she 
answered  her  own  question.  "Why,  certainly,  I 
will  go  and  fix  you  a  little  lunch."  In  a  few  min- 
utes she  returned  with  a  tray  bearing  a  couple  of 
scrambled  eggs,  several  slices  of  toast,  a  glass  of 
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milk,  and  one  or  two  other  gimcracks  such  as  are 
fed  to  sick  people. 

''Thanks,  that  certainly  is  good  of  you,"  said 
Tom.  "Now  while  I  enjoy  these  things,  won't 
you  sit  down  and  tell  me  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  this  fine  treatment"? 

"I  shall  he  glad  to  sit  and  talk  a  few  minutes 
if  you  are  sure  you  feel  strong  enough,  but  you 
are  not  indebted  to  any  one." 

"Oh,  I  feel  all  right,"  said  Tom.  "In  fact  I 
think  a  little  talking  will  make  me  feel  better," 
adding  to  himself,  "if  I  have  an  attractive  girl 
to  talk  to." 

She  fixed  the  outfit  so  he  could  reach  everything 
on  the  tray,  then  took  a  chair  by  the  bedside. 

"Now,"  said  Tom,  "please  tell  me  where  I  am, 
who  you  are,  whose  home  is  this,  how  I  came 
here,  what  became  of  John  and  Billy  ..." 

"Wait,  wait,"  interrupted  the  girl  with  a  laugh. 
"How  can  I  tell  you  anything  if  you  take  all  the 
time  asking  questions?  You  are  at  present  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Col.  Richard  York." 
She  said  this  with  such  solemnity  that  for  a  mo- 
ment he  thought  Col.  York  must  be  some  kind  of  a 
Robin  Hood  or  Raisuli,  and  that  the  robbbers  who 
had  attacked  him  were  the  Colonel's  agents. 
But  the  twinkle  in  her  eye  quickly  restored  his 
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ease.  "That  being  the  case,"  retorted  Tom,  "if 
I  shall  ever  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  discharged 
from  the  Colonel's  custody,  I  shall  forthwith  seek 
out  a  couple  of  friendly  robbers  and  engage  their 
services  to  capture  and  tie  me  up  (omitting  of 
course  some  of  the  crude  details  of  the  first  hold 
up)  near  this  castle,  depending  upon  their  in-, 
genuity  to  get  the  news  of  my  plight  to  the  Colo- 
nel. Now  may  your  humble  prisoner  presume  to 
inquire  the  name  of  his  most  gracious  jailor?" 

"My  name  is  Ethel  York,  only  daughter  of 
Col.  York.  I  am  at  present  in  training  at  a  hos- 
pital in  Columbia,  where  I  have  another  yeat" 
before  I  graduate.  I  happened  to  be  at  home  on 
vacation  when  you  turned  up  so  handily  to  keep 
me  from  getting  out  of  practice.  You  were 
brought  in  early  yesterday  morning  in  an  uncon- 
scious state.  You  regained  consciousness  in  the 
afternoon,  but  I  gave  you  a  dope  which  the  doc- 
tor had  left.  Of  course  you  thought  you  were 
drinking  orangeade,  and  I  did  not  feel  like  argu- 
ing the  point.  Now  you  seem  to  be  coming  out 
from  under  the  effect  of  the  drug,"  with  another 
twinkle. 

"I  am  taking  another,  this  time  through  my 
eyes,  which  is  threatening  to  intoxicate  me,"  shot 
back  Tom. 

"What's   this,   young  man,    intoxicated — don't 
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you  know  we  are  living  under  prohibition?  I 
though  I  was  harboring  a  law-abiding  citizen," 
Col.  York  bellowed  as  he  entered  the  room. 

Though  Tom  had  not  yet  seen  the  Colonel,  he 
inferred  who  he  was,  and  retorted :  "True,  Colo- 
nel, but  prohibition  prohibits  only  the  manufac- 
ture, sale,  and  transportation  of  intoxicants,  not 
the  consumption  of  them  when  they  are  set  before 
one  by  his  host." 

The  Colonel  laughingly  admitted  defeat  and 
extended  his  hand,  and  thus  Tom  made  his  second 
acquaintance  in  that  house  without  a  formal  in- 
troduction. 

"Now,  Dad,"  said  Ethel,  "I  have  answeredl 
Mr. " 

"Mr.  Nobody,  Tom  Hobhs,"  prompted  Tom. 

*' Mr.    Hobbs'    questions    down    to    'How    I 

came  here.'  You  take  them  up  at  that  point  while 
I  go  and  help  Mother  get  dinner."  With  that 
she  was  gone  before  Tom  could  get  his  mouth 
open,  to  say  nothing  of  formulating  a  pretty 
speech. 

Tom  felt  an  Inward  grudge  at  the  old  man  for 
coming  in  and  spoiling  that  delicious  interview, 
but  of  course  he  had  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

"How  you  came  here,"  repeated  the  Colonel 
musingly.  "Well,  I  believe  I  will  leave  that  for 
Dick  to  tell  you.     Dick  is  my  son,  and  he  was  in 
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the  rescue  party;  that  went  after  you  and  brought 
you  in.  What  was  the  next  question  on  your 
list?" 

"What  became  of  John  and  Billy,  the  fellows 
who  were  traveling  with  me?"  asked  Tom. 

*'They  accelerated  their  traveling,  I  infer  from 
the  fragments  of  facts  which  they  disclose,"  re- 
plied the  Colonel.  'They  might  have  utilized 
their  heads  to  better  advantage.  For  instance, 
they  might  have  known  those  thugs  would  not 
stay  there  all  night  or  until  other  travelers  passed 
and  messed  up  their  plans.  I  don't  criticise  their 
running.  There  are  times  when  a  brave  man 
should  run,  as  when  by  escaping  danger  he  can 
serve  to  p^reater  purpose  than  by  being  exposed 
to  it.  That  was  true  in  this  case.  A  man  who 
risks  his  life  for  no  purpose  but  to  show  how 
brave  he  is,  is  not  brave  at  "all.  He  is  just,  just — 
well  if  I  were  not  a  Christian  man — I  would  say 
he  was  just  a  damn  fool,  but  I  suppose  I  shall 
have  to  be  satisfied  to  say  he  is  just  foolhardy. 
But  your  friends,  after  running  to  a  safe  distance, 
instead  of  running  their  fool  heads  off,  might 
have  stopped,  crept  quietly  back  to  where  they 
could  watch  from  the  distance  (the  moon  was, 
shining,  you  remember)  then,  letting  their  fur- 
ther acts  be  governed  by  what  they  saw.  If  they 
had  done   so,   they  could  have  released  you   as 
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soon  as  the  marauders  were  out  of  sight,  and  you 
would  have  been  but  little  the  worse  for  your  ex- 
perience. As  it  is,  you  had  about  five  hours  of 
hell.  And  in  addition,  the  doctor  tells  me  your 
nerves  are  all  shot  to  pieces,  so  you  will  have  to 
lie  in  that  bed  for  at  least  a  week,  and  then  take 
all  kinds  of  precautions  for  a  long  time  to  come.'* 

"However,"  continued  the  Colonel,  "we  must 
not  be  too  hard  on  the  boys.  It  was  a  new  ex- 
perience for  them,  and  I  have  seen  times  in  the 
sixties  when  it  was  a  mighty  hard  matter  to 
keep  panic  from  getting  a  fellow." 

"Oh!  you  asked  where  they  are  now.  Well, 
they  went  on  to  Carson  in  the  buggy  with  Dick, 
yesterday,  after  we  got  you  settled  here.  They 
drove  over  again  this  morning  to  see  how  you 
were  making  it.  As  you  were  sleeping,  and  the 
doctor's  orders  were  that  you  were  not  to  be 
awakened  until  you  slept  off  the  dope,  they  sat  a 
while  talking  to  Ethel,  then  went  back  to  Carson. 
Said  they  would  be  back  again  in  the  morning." 

The  Colonel's  narrative  had  three  very  inter- 
esting points  to  Tom.  First,  it  is  not  enough  to 
be  brave  in  the  face  of  danger.  A  real  man  must 
use  his  wits.  He  would  draw  the  old  man  out  on 
that  point.  Secondly,  the  doctor  had  ordered  him 
to  remain  where  he  was  a  week.    That  was  about 
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the  duration  of  his  vacation.  He  had  already 
been  racking  his  brain  for  excuses  to  run  back  over 
here  from  Carson  for  a  reasonable  number  of 
visits,  say,  oh,  one  or  two  a  day  or  such  a  matter. 
Now  that  question  was  out  of  the  way,  provided, 
of  course,  that  he  retained  his  present  nursing 
staff.  If  that  should  be  disturbed,  he  would  be 
fully  recovered  at  that  moment,  and  cogitation  on 
the  aforesaid  visits  resumed.  The  third  point 
which  required  a  little  attention,  was  that  this 
morning  John  and  Billy  had  remained  a  while  to 
talk  with  Ethel.  Of  course  they  had  to  be  polite 
and  not  run  as  soon  as  they  were  told  he  was 
asleep,  but  the  feeling  creeping  over  him  made  him 
suspicious.  True,  John  and  Billy  had  rendered 
him  the  slight  service  of  saving  his  life  in  their 
crude  way,  but  he  could  not  help  hoping  that  they 
would  rest  on  that  service,  and  not  be  too  solici- 
tous after  his  welfare  during  the  coming  week. 

While  he  was  thus  occupied  with  his  thoughts, 
he  forgot  the  Colonel,  who  continued  to  sit  by 
his  bedside.  He  suddenly  came  back  with  a  start 
(the  effect  of  his  nerve  strain).  He  felt  that  he 
could  discuss  only  one  of  his  points  with  the 
Colonel,  so  he  began:  "Colonel,  you  spoke  just 
now  of  the  importance  of  using  one's  head  along 
with  his  courage,  in  order  that  the  latter  may  be 
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of  any  real  value.  That  caught  my  attention.  It 
sounded  like  something  John  said  to  me  last  fall. 
He  said  'prayer  is  all  right,  but  it  will  not  get 
you  very  far  without  a  little  common  sense  mixed 
with  it.'  How  far  is  a  man  held  responsible  by 
God  for  the  use  of  his  intelligence?" 

"I  should  say  to  the  full  limit  of  his  intelli- 
gence," replied  the  Colonel. 

"I  have  heard  men  of  high  education  and  busi- 
ness success,"  continued  Tom,  "say  that  as  people 
advanced  in  intelligence  and  in  education,  they 
tended  to  respect  the  Bible  as  God's  Word,  and 
Christianity  as  the  ony  true  religion." 

"That  impresses  me  as  a  very  rash  statement," 
said  the  Colonel.  "Of  course  the  world  is  gradu- 
ally learning  that  the  Bible  is  not  given  to  us  to 
teach  science  or  history.  It  was  written  by  men 
who  were  ignorant  of  these  subjects,  but  in  its 
teaching  of  man's  relation  to  God  and  to  his  fel- 
low man,  and  thereby  as  a  guide  by  which  he'; 
may  and  must  formulate  his  rules  of  living,  un- 
doubtedly as  education  and  intelligence  advance, 
the  Bible  is  steadily  growing  in  popular  acceptance 
as  the  Word  of  God.  Where  do  you  go  to  find  the 
highest  education  and  intelligence?  Do  you  go 
to  India,  or  China,  or  Africa?  No,  you  go  toi 
England  and  her  Dominions  and  to  the  United 
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States  of  America — those  countries  where  Chris- 
tianity has  made  the  greatest  progress. 

"I  am  convinced  that  it  only  remains  for  the 
friends  of  Christianity  from  within  to  let  it  stand 
on  its  two  legs,  and  quit  crippling  it  by  insisting 
that  it  stand  on  one,  for  it  to  rapidly  become  the 
one  and  only  religion  of  consequence  on  the  face 
of  the  earth." 

"Just  what  do  you  mean  by  'Christianity  stand- 
ing on  two  legs?' 

"I  will  illustrate  the  point  by  a  quotation  from 
the  Psalms:  'Trust  in  the  Lord  and  do  good.' — 
Ps.  xxxvll:  3.  One  leg  is  'trust;'  the  other  Is 
'do.'  One  is  faith;  the  other  is  righteous  living. 
Cut  off  either,  and  It  will  be  inadequate  to  thd 
world's  needs.  It  is  unprofitable  to  talk  about 
either  being  the  more  Important.  You  might  just 
as  well  contend  that  one  of  your  legs  was  the  more 
important  and  decide  therefore  that  you  would 
use  that  one  only.  If  the  other  is  Injured,  you 
will  give  It  no  attention  until  it  becomes  atrophied 
or  poisoned  by  disease.  That  is  what  too  many 
of  our  preachers  and  other  religious  leaders  are 
doing.  When  we  succeed  in  teaching  the  convert 
that  hc'  is  saved  to  serve,  and  unless  he  serves  he 
is  not  saved,  he  will,  in  turn,  teach  the  world  out- 
side of  the  church  (I  mean  the  intelligent  part) 
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that  Christianity  makes  a  man  a  more  useful  citi- 
zen.    Will  not  that  appeal  to  one's  intelligence?'* 

Tom  was  still  unconvinced.  He  had  heard  so 
much  preaching  all  his  life  about  faith,  and  the 
atoning  blood  of  Jesus,  that  it  almost  seemed  to 
him  a  sacrilege  to  put  anything  else  on  an  equal- 
ity with  it.  "If,  Colonel,  faith  is  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  causing  one  to  recognize  Jesus  as  the 
Infallible  Teacher  and  obey  His  teachings,  why 
should  we  go  any  further?  Why  not  leave  faith 
to  do  its  work,  and  go  after  more  converts?" 

"Because  many  people  are  led  to  profess  con- 
v'ersion  under  urgent  pressure.  They  are  told  to 
subscribe  to  certain  formulae  and  that  is  all  there 
is  to  it.  They  are  eternally  saved.  They  are, 
taught  to  rely  on  these  formulae,  and  they  put  no 
reliance  in  their  own  God-given  moral  backbones. 
Hence  those  moral  backbones  shrivel  up,  and  their 
owners  are  more  useless,  and  even  dangerous  to 
society,  than  if  they  had  been  left  without  any 
faith  teaching.  Now  it  is  about  dinner  time.  I 
must  leave  you  for  the  present.  I  will  bring  Dick 
in  after  dinner  and  he  can  tell  about  getting  you 
here.  Meantime  let  me  leave  you  something  to 
roll  over  in  your  head.  How  much  of  Jesus'  own 
teaching  had  to  do  with  belief  and  how  much  with 
correct  living?     While  you  are  working  on  that, 
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be  especially  careful  in  reading  the  twenty-fifth 
chapter  of  Matthew.  Good-bye.  Ethel,  will  be 
in  with  some  dinner  for  you  in  a  few  minutes." 

The  Colonel  had  gone,  but  his  words  were 
still  battering  at  the  shell  in  which  Tom's  religion 
had  encased  him.  He,  of  course,  remembered 
Matt.  XXV.  It  consisted  of  the  parables  of  the 
ten  virgins,  of  the  talents,  and  the  separation  of 
the  sheep  from  the  goats.  Certainly  the  two  last 
taught  reward  for  service  and  punishment  for 
failure  to  serve,  and  the  last  taught  also,  in  the 
most  clear  and  forcible  language,  that  service  to 
God  could  only  be  rendered  by  service  to  one'^ 
fellows. 

His  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  Ethel  with  a 
tr^ay  loaded  with  dinner.  "That  does  not  look 
like  a  sick  man's  dinner*"  said  Tom. 

"Oh  well,  you  have  not  had  a  square  meal 
since  your  exercise  of  night  before  last,  so  I 
thought  you  should  have  an  appetite  by  now." 

"Your  diagnosis  is  correct,  mam.  While  I  know 
it  is  a  little  irregular,  it  is  my  judgment  that  your 
patient  would  recuperate  more  rapidly  if  you 
would  bring  an  extr-a  outfit  and  dine  with  him. 
You  are  aware,  of  course,  of  the  importance  of 
keeping  nerve  cases  very  quiet,  and  if  I  may  be  so 
bold,  I  will  say  that  I  have  noted  a  remarkably 
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soothing  influence  emanating  from  your  presence." 
"I  have  noticed,"  replied  Ethel,  *'that  as  nerve 
cases  recover  sufficiently  to  need  but  little  atten- 
tion, they  begin  indulging  in  silly  remarks." 

Tom  saw,  or  felt  instinctively,  that  he  was  on 
the  wrong  track.  He  must  not  be  pronounced  re- 
covered too  soon,  for  then  it  would  be  up  to  him 
to  move  on.  So  he  tried  strategy.  Reaching  for 
a  potato,  he  thrust  the  fork  into  it  insufficiently 
to  hold  it  firmly.  Then  as  he  brought  it  over  the 
cup  of  coffee,  he  held  it  at  such  an  angle  that  it 
fell  from  the  fork,  struck  and  turned  the  cup  over. 
Both  he  and  Ethel  quickly  reached  to  right  the 
cup,  and  in  doing  so  their  heads  came  together 
with  a  resounding  rap.  While  this  last  act  had  not 
been  planned,  he  felt  that  it  added  to  the  scene 
in  several  ways.  First  it  gave  him  the  short  but 
delightful  sensation  of  touching  that  head  of 
lovely,  yellow  hair;  second,  it  probably 
diverted  her  attention  from  his  former  remark, 
which  seemed  to  have  had  an  unfavorable  effect; 
and  third,  that  it  furnished  evidence  that  it  was  too 
early  to  consider  discharging  him  as  cured. 

She  laughed  heartily  over  the  incident,  mopped 
up  the  spilled  coffee,  and  skipped  lightly  out  with 
the  cup.  In  a  few  minutes  she  had  returned,  and 
to  Tom's  unspeakable  delight,  brought  another 
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outfit  for  herself.  After  placing  a  fresh  cup  of 
coffee  for  him,  she  drew  up  a  small  table  and  took 
her  seat. 

"If  this  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  York  cuisine,  I 
observe  that  there  are  some  fine  cooks  as  well  as 
nurses  attached  to  the  establishment,"  said  Tom, 
with  a  flourish. 

"And  I,"  retorted  Ethel,  "observe  that  you) 
have  'kissed  the  blarney  stone.'  The  nurse  and  the 
cook  happen  to  be  one  and  the  same  today." 

"Blarney,  your  grandmother  I  I  have  not  tast- 
ed such  food  before." 

It  was  Indeed  a  well  prepared  meal,  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  average  college  boy  is  not 
generally  a  fastidious  critic  of  such  things.  Even 
a  mediocre  dinner  seems  sumptuous  by  compari- 
son with  his  usual  allowance. 

"By  the  way,"  continued  Tom,  "while  I  was 
asleep  I  had  a  dream  that  was  peculiarly  delight- 
ful." He  then  described  the  dream.  "Every- 
thing exactly  suited  my  taste.  For  Instance,  my 
favorite  flowers  are  magnolias  and  red  roses.  My 
favorite  flavor  is  orange.  I  am  especially  fond 
of  large  lawns»  and,  strangest  of  all,  you  were  in 
the  dream,  though  I  had  never  seen  you  before. 
I  thought  I  was  in  heaven." 

"Perhaps  you  were,"  said  Ethel. 
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"Don't  joke  about  it.  It  seems  serious  to  me. 
Really  uncanny." 

"I  am  not  joking.  Of  course,  no  one  knows, 
but  some  believe  that  heaven  is  subjective.  You 
know  of  course  that  the  belief  is  quite  general 
(though  not  universal)  that  every  one  has  two 
minds,  the  objective  which  we  use  in  ordinary  life, 
and  the  subjective  or  sub-conscious  which  mani- 
fests itself  only  when  the  objective  is  suppressed, 
as  in  dreams,  trances,  hypnotism,  and  other  un- 
natural conditions.  Now  if  heaven  is  subjective, 
it  would  be  to  each  person  what  his  subjective 
mind  makes  it,  and  naturally  he  would  make  it 
what  seems  to  him  most  delightful.  To  the 
Indian  it  is  a  happy  hunting  ground.  To  you  it 
is  beautiful  lawns,  trees,  flowers,  and  home."  She 
omitted  mentioning  the  most  important  attraction 
in  Tom's  heaven,  if  heaven  it  were. 

*'These  Yorks,"  thought  Tom,  ''certainly  can 
give  a  guy  something  to  think  about." 

"Don't  understand,"  continued  Ethel,  "that  I 
am  offering  this  as  my  opinion.  I  merely  sug- 
gested it,  basing  the  suggestion  on  ideas  of  the 
future  life,  or  rather  the  eternal  life  which  prob- 
ably begins  here,  held  by  some  thinkers  front 
whom  I  have  read.     It  is  at  best  a  theory." 
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Here  the  Colonel  entered  with  a  young  man  of 
about  twenty.  The  latter  was  short  and  stocklly 
built,  well  tanned  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  wearing 
an  eyebrow  under  his  nose  for  a  mustache,  and 
having  a  very  pleasing  expression  on  his  face. 

"Mr.  Hobbs,  this  is  my  son,  Richard  York,  Jr." 


CHAPTER  VI 

THERE  is  not  much  to  tell  about  our  going 
out  and  bringing  you  in,"  said  Dick.  "Your 
chums  had  told  me  just  where  they  left  you,  and  I 
know  the  old  road  so  well  I  could  go  to  Miles' 
Crossing  at  any  time  of  day  or  night  blindfolded, 
and  stop  within  a  hundred  feet  of  the  spot  you 
describe." 

"Dick  is  a  rare  artist  as  a  liar,"  put  in  the 
Colonel. 

"Not  nearly  so  proficient  in  the  art  as  I  should 
be  if  there  were  anything  in  heredity,"  retorted 
Dick  without  a  pause  or  a  smile. 

"As  I  was  about  to  say,  I  was  sure  I  could  take 
the  party  straight  to  you  from  the  directions  I 
had  heard,  so  we  decided  to  let  the  other  boys 
sleep  it  out.  We  struck  out,  and  reached  the  place 
in  about  half  an  hour.  We  lost  a  little  time,  as  just 
there  the  ground  is  hard  and  we  could  see  no 
tracks.  We  supposed,  when  we  did  not  find  your 
dead  body  that  the  thugs  had  hidden  it  in  the 
neighborhood,  so  we  began  scouting,  in  gradually 
larger  circles,  for  any  evidence  of  what  they  had 
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done  with  It.  Pretty  soon  one  of  the  deputies, 
saw  you  tied  to  a  tree,  and  yelled  to  the  rest  of  us. 
When  we  cut  the  cords,  you  flopped  over  in  a 
heap,  as  dead  as  the  cords  themselves. 

''Although  we  could  not  detect  any  sign  of 
heart  action  or  respiration,  as  long  as  you  were 
not  stiff,  we  knew  there  was  a  chance  for  you,  so 
I  left  the  others  to  watch  while  I  jumped  on  one 
of  the  horses,  led  another,  and  rode  as  fast  as 
possible  to  old  Dr.  Kinslcr,  who  lives  not  far  from 
where  we  were  and  whom  I  could  get  more  quick- 
ly than  I  could  our  regular  doctor  at  Carson. 
Well,  Doc  shot  some  kind  of  dope  into  your  arm, 
rubbed  and  tinkered  with  you  a  little,  opened  one 
of  your  eyes,  and  announced  that  you  had  not 
kicked  in,  but  it  would  not  surprise  him  if  you  did 
before  we  could  get  you  home.  However,  he  had 
done  all  he  could  until  you  could  be  put  to  bed, 
and  proper  medicines  and  applications  were  avail- 
able. 

"I  mounted  the  old  Doc  up  behind  me  and 
took  him  home.  The  sheriff  struck  out  for  Car- 
son as  fast  as  he  could  go  for  Dr.  Snider,  ou,'rl 
family  physician,  to  bring  him  home  by  the  time 
the  two  deputies  could  bring  you  in.  One  of  them 
took  you  up  in  front  of  him  and  held  you  on  while 
the  other  rode  ahead  leading  the  horse  you  two 
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were  riding.  I  don't  suppose  you  remember  much 
ibout  that  ride.  They  could  not  make  much  time, 
rhey  reached  home  only  about  five  minutes  ahead 
of  me,  and  Dr.  Snider  was  there  waiting  for 
them. 

*'Well,  he  fixed  you  up  the  best  he  could.  Said 
your  circulation  had  been  so  disturbed  that  you 
had  just  about  reached  the  pearly  gates  when  we 
cut  you  loose.  He  spouted  a  lot  of  Latin  or 
Chinese,  or  something,  and  finally  gave  us  to  un- 
derstand that  he  thought  you  might  pull  through 
if  you  did  not  die.  After  telling  Sis  what  to  do, 
he  left. 

"That  was  all  until  yesterday  afternoon,  when 
Sis  told  us  how  you  came  to  a  few  minutes  and 
wanted  to  tell  her  how  you.  had  enjoyed  yourself. 
When  I  heard  that,  I  said  it  was  too  bad  we  went 
and  butt  in  on  your  pleasure,  but  Sis  said  you  were 
not  straignt  up  here,"  tapping  his  forehead  with 
his  index  finger,  "then  I  remembered  the 
caress  the  nigger  handed  you  on  the  bean." 

"I  begin  to  think,"  said  Tom,  "that  I  have  a 
charmed  life.  All  this  makes  me  think  of  when  I 
was  about  ten  years  old,  my  mother  gave  me  a 
dose  of  calomel  and  left  me  alone  in  the  room. 
Seeing  a  cellar  of  salt  in  my  reach,  and  never  hav- 
ing heard  of  the  poisonous  effect  of  a  mixture  of 
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calomel  and  salt,  I  took  a  large  lump  of  the  salt 
and  ate  it.  I  was  afterwards  told  that  I  had  taken 
sufficient  of  the  mixture  to  kill  a  strong  man,  but 
on  me  it  simply  had  the  effect  of  an  emetic,  and 
in  a  few  moments  I  was  rid  of  the  whole  dose.'* 


CHAPTER  VII 

FOR  the  next  three  days  Tom  continued  to  re- 
cuperate. He  saw  John  and  Billy  from  time 
to  time  and  his  interest  in  Ethel  grew  rapidly.  He 
had  put  on  his  clothes  and  was  sitting  up  in  his 
room.  It  was  arranged  that  on  the  next  day  he 
would  be  free  to  go  and  come  as  he  pleased,  but 
that  he,  Billy  and  John  were  to  dine  with  the  York 
family. 

In  the  forenoon  the  four  boys  and  Ethel  stroll- 
ed off  to  the  bluff,  as  it  was  called.  This  was  a 
wooded  hill  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
York  home,  around  which  on  two  sides  a  little 
stream  ran.  It  was  doubted  if  Tom  should  take 
just  yet  as  much  exercise  as  the  walk  entailed,  but 
it  was  decided  that  by  making  frequent  stops  for 
rest,  it  might  help  him  to  regain  his  strength. 

Before  leaving  the  house  he  confided  in  Billy 
the  peculiar  sensations  that  Ethel  excited  in  him, 
and  solicited  his  assistance  in  getting  the  others  of 
the  party  out  of  the  way  for  a  while. 

When  they  reached  a  suitable  spot  on  the)  bluff, 
Billy  suggested  a  game  of  setback.     The  ground 
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was  carpeted  with  clean,  dry  leaves.  The  air  was 
pleasant  being  neither  too  cool  nor  too  hot. 
There  was  not  enough  wind  to  blow  the  cardsi 
away.  As  all  of  the  party  were  fond  of  the  game, 
John,  knowing  that  fact  and  supposing  that  all 
were  to  join  in,  promptly  agreed,  so  falling  into 
the  trap  Billy  had  set  for  him.  Tom,  taking  up 
his  cue,  suggested  that  while  it  was  a  fine  place 
and  day  for  a  game,  he  doubted  if  it  would  be 
well  for  him  to  do  anything  in  the  present  state 
of  his  nerves,  that  required  so  much  mental  con- 
centration. However,  he  did  not  wish  to  spoil 
the  game  for  the  others,  and  would  walk  down 
to  the  foot  of  the  bluff  on  the  brink  of  the  stream 
for  a  while,  during  which  the  rest  of  the  party 
might  play. 

Then,  as  if  it  were  a  sudden  afterthought,  he 
added  "By  the  way.  Miss  Ethel,  won't  you  go 
down  there  with  me  while  these  fellows  have  a 
game?  Setback  is  a  better  three  handed  game 
than  it  is  for  four." 

"Good  idea,"  put  in  Billy.  "Show  him  that 
geological  formation  in  the  elbow  of  the  creek 
that  you  have  been  telling  me  about." 

John  put  in  a  feeble  protest,  but  he  was  hope- 
lessly in  the  minority.  Dick  was  very  fond  of  set- 
back.    Billy  and  1  om  were  in  the  conspiracy,  and 
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Ethel  had  not  yet  quite  surrendered  her  office 
as  nurse,  which  carried  with  it  the  duty  of  looking 
after  Tom's  physical  condition.  Therefore,  al- 
though perfectly  innocent  of  the  trick  to  separate 
her  and  Tom  from  the  others,  she  mildly  agreed 
to  Tom's  suggestion. 

As  soon  as  they  had  gone,  Dick  began  shuffling 
the  cards.  "How  is  it,"  said  he  to  John,  "that 
you,  being  a  preacher,  play  cards?" 

"I  will  answer  by  asking  you  a  question,"  re- 
replied  John.  "Your  question  implies  that  you 
see  some  element  of  sin  in  card  playing.  That 
being  the  case,  how  is  it  that  you,  being  a  Chris- 
tian, plav  cards?" 

"Oh,"  said  Dick,  "I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
sin  in  it,  but  I  thought  all  preachers  either  thought 
there  was  or  kept  off  of  it  on  account  of  their  in- 
fluence with  certain  elements  of  their  congrega- 
tions." 

"I  believe  most  of  them  of  your  sect  and  mine 
do  take  one  of  these  views,"  answered  John,  "and 
I  have  the  deepest  respect  for  them  for  allowing 
nothing  to  interfere  with  their  usefulness,  but  I 
contend  that  a  Christian  layman  should  be  just  as 
jealous  of  his  influence  for  good  as  should  a 
preacher." 

"Perhaps  so,"  said  Dick,  "but  my  influence,  if 
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I  have  any,  Is  not  Injured  by  playing  cards.  In^ 
fact  I  believe  I  have  played  in  a  group  that  would 
have  gambled,  but  for  my  presence,  while  it  gave 
me  a  chance,  without  lecturing,  to  give  them  some- 
thing to  think  about.  As  we  sat  at  the  table 
about  to  begin  the  game  one  of  the  party  ,^aid 
'How  about  half  a  cent  a  point  ante?'  The  other 
two  promptly  agreed.  I  said  'Fellows,  I  hope 
you  will  not  misunderstand  me,  I  don't  want  to 
appear  to  be  the  guardian  of  your  consciences — • 
you  are  all  old  enough  not  to  need  guardians — 
but  to  me  gambling  is  gambling,  regardless  of  the 
amount  Involved.  Some  of  the  other  fellows 
not  in  the  game  no  doubt  would  join  you,  but  to 
play  with  any  stake  at  all  would  be  a  violation  of 
my  conscience,  and  I  must  ask  you  to  excuse  me.' 
They  all  readily  agreed  to  omit  the  stake,  and  we 
played  for  the  game  only.  One  of  the  three 
afterwards  told  me  that  he  saw  my  viewpoint  and 
had  adopted  it.  Of  course  he  may  have  done  so 
without  this  little  incident,  but  I  confess  I  fin^ 
some  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  I  put  him  to 
thinking  about  it." 

'Well,  well,"  said  John,  "You  have  answered 
your  own  question,  about  the  preacher  playing 
cards,  much  better  than  I  could  have  done.  If 
you  had  taken  the  ground  that  there  was  some- 
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thing  sinful  in  cardplaying,  and  you  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  you  certainly  would  not 
have  been  in  on  that  game  where  you  could  inof- 
fensively point  out  the  real  sin,  but  those  fellows 
who  knew  perfectly  well,  at  least  to  their  own  sat- 
isfaction, that  there  was  no  sin  in  the  game,  would 
probably  have  put  you  down  as  a  hypocritical 
play  actor,  and  your  influence  with  them  would 
have  been  dead." 

"And  they  would  have  been  dead  right,"  added 
Dick. 

"That  reminds  me,"  said  John,  "of  an  incident 
I  have  heard  my  father  relate.  Before  the  Civil 
War  two  young  white  men  were  in  jail  awaiting 
execution,  having  been  convicted  of  the  murder 
of  a  negro  slave.  It  should  be  remembered  to 
our  discredit  that  at  that  time  punishment  was 
swift  and  severe  for  killing  a  negro,  as  they  re- 
presented valuable  property,  but  now  when  they 
merely  represent  a  human  life,  punishment,  if  in- 
flicted at  all,  is  disgracefully  slow  and  inadequate. 
A  certain  old  gentleman,  who  was  a  minister  of 
the  gospel,  a  lifelong  resident  of  the  county,  a 
kind  hearted  and  generally  beloved  citizen,  but 
one  not  burdened  with  much  common  sense,  inter- 
ested himself  in  obtaining  a  pardon  for  these  of- 
fenders.   He  circulated  a  petition  to  the  governor 
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of  the  state,  presenting  it  to  every  one  he  met  for 
their  signiture,  bringing  all  the  force  of  argument 
he  could  muster,  basing  such  argument  mainly  on 
sympathy  for  the  miserable  plight  of  the  convict- 
ed murderers  and  of  their  families.  When  he 
presented  the  petition  to  Allen  James  on  the  steps 
of  Dock  Simpson's  store  and  exhausted  his  argu- 
ments, Allen  said:  'Mr.  Blank,  you  seem  to  be 
more  worried  about  those  fellows  than  they  are 
about  themselves.  I  passed  the  jail  yesterday 
about  dusk  and  they  were  playing  the  fiddle  and 
singing.  They  seemed  to  be  right  happy.'  The 
old  gentleman^s  face  changed  in  an  instant.  'You 
say  they  wuz  a  fuddlin'  ?  said  he.  'Why  yes,  and 
having  a  real  jolly  time,'  answered  Allen.  The 
old  gentleman  put  the  petition  in  his  pocket.  It 
never  reached  the  governor's  desk,  and  the  mur- 
derers were  hanged  on  the  day  appointed  by  the 
court. 

"Now,  continued  John,  "I  have  related  this 
little  bit  of  history,  because  it  illustrates  the  po- 
sition of  many  well  meaning  people  of  today. 
This  old  gentleman's  sympathy  was  aroused  for 
these  men  when  their  offense  was  the  taking  of 
human  life,  but  when  he  learned  that  they  played 
a  fiddle,  that  diabolical  instrument  of  the  devil, 
his  sympathy  vanished,  and  he  left  them  to  their 
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fate.  And  so  it  is  with  these  folk  (at  least  many 
of  them).  A  man  may,  year  in  and  year  out,  im- 
pose on  the  credulity  of  his  friends  to  get  credit 
from  them,  in  short  be  a  dead  beat,  and  he  is  just 
a  poor  unfortunate,  whom  the  Lord  did  not  bless 
with  the  ability  to  make  money.  A  man  may  sit 
on  the  jury  and  agree  to  a  verdict  in  conflict  with 
the  law  and  the  evidence,  thereby  violating  his 
oath.  A  man's  solemn  promise  may  not  be  worth 
the  time  it  takes  to  listen  to  it.  A  man  may  buy 
new  luxuries  while  he  ow^es  past  due  obligations. 
But  let  him  play  cards,  and  he  should  be  fired  out 
of  his  church." 

Meantime  Tom  and  Ethel  strolled  around  the 
head  of  the  bluff  by  a  narrow  foot  path  that  spi- 
ralled down  to  the  stream  below.  At  the  foot  of 
this  path,  covered  by  the  stream  at  times  of 
freshet,  was  a  rock  shelf  which  formed  a  natural 
sofa,  all  but  the  upholstering.  Here  Ethel  spread 
the  linen  duster  which  she  had  brought  for  the 
purpose,  and  they  took  a  seat,  with  their  feet 
almost  in  reach  of  the  water. 

"This  may  not  be  as  soft  as  that  bed  in  the| 
house,"  said  Tom,  "but  I  believe  I  like  it  much 
better,  that  is,  of  course,  if  I  am  permitted!  to 
retain  my  nursing  staff.  I  am  not  worrying  about 
the  medical." 
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''Why  should  you  worry  about  the  nursing 
since  you  are  well?" 

Tom  would  have  given  his  right  arm  for  cour- 
age to  tell  her  why,  and  many  a  youth  would  have 
taken  her  question  for  an  invitation  to  declare  him- 
self, but  poor  Tom  choked  over  it.  Instead,  he 
merely  asked:  "Do  you  really  enjoy  nursing?" 

"I  think  my  nature  calls  for  activity,"  replied 
she.  "I  would  enjoy  any  occupation  that  had 
movement  in  it,  and  as  such  I  enjoy  nursing.  But 
if  you  mean  to  ask  if  I  am  taking  the  training  be- 
cause I  enjoy  it,  I  must  say  no." 

"Why,  then,  are  you  taking  it?" 

"Because  it  offers  a  good  income,  and  I  expect  to 
use  it  to  work  my  way  through  college." 

It  struck  Tom  like  a  blow  on  the  head.  He  had 
never  thought  of  the  Colonel's  financial  condition. 
And  here  he,  the  son  of  a  family  comfortably  well 
off,  was  dumped  on  their  hands  for  nearly  a  week. 
Of  course  his  father  would  cheerfully  pay  for  the 
attention  he  had  received,  but  to  suggest  the  mat- 
ter to  this  girl  seemed  brutal,  it  was  so  materialis- 
tic, so so .  Oh,  hang  it !  what  should  he 

say? 

She,  seeing  his  embarrassment,  came  to  his  res- 
cue. "You  see,  Dad  saw  Dick  and  me  through 
high  school,  and  would  have  sent  us  to  college. 
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but  it  would  have  entailed  severer  sacrifice  on  his 
and  mother's  part  than  we  were  willing  to  accept. 
We  both  have  good  health  as  well  as  a  good 
thorough  education  as  far  as  we  have  gone,  so  we 
decided  to  stop  school  long  enough  to  earn  a  little 
money,  and  then  take  about  two  years  at  college, 
paying  our  own  way.  Dick  has  been  working  In 
an  insurance  office  at  Columbia  for  four  years,  and 
expects  to  enter  Clemson  next  fall.  I  have  been 
out  of  school  two  years  during  which,  as  I  men- 
tioned before,  I  have  been  in  training  and  will  be 
another  year.  We  get  enough  while  in  training  to 
pay  necessary  expenses,  and  after  graduating,  I 
can  earn  enough  to  keep  me  going  In  college  as 
long  as  I  want  to  continue.  Of  course  I  should 
have  to  take  a  lighter  course,  and  that  would 
probably  mean  five  or  six  years  if  I  decide  to  keep 
on  until  I  graduate." 

Tom's  heart  began  to  sink.  To  be  sure  It  would 
take  him  three  years  more  In  college  and  then  a 
year  or  two  more  before  he  could  hope  to  be  mar- 
ried. But  here  he  was  screwing  up  his  courage  to 
make  love  to  this  girl,  and  she  was  planning 
for  perhaps  seven  years  more  of  schooling.  He 
wondered  if  she  had  selected  the  great  Institution 
of  which  she  would  be  president. 
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**0f  course  you  will  still  be  quite  young,"  mused 
Tom. 

*'0h  I  don't  know  about  that,"  she  replied,  "but 
you  know  old  maids  make  the  best  nurses  any- 
how." 

He  mentally  registered  a  vow  that  she  should 
never  be  an  old  maid  without  kicking  him  about 
twice  a  year  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

''And  now,"  continued  Ethel,  "we  had  better 
be  getting  back  home.  It  is  nearing  dinner  time, 
and  I  may  be  needed  to  get  the  table  ready." 

They  walked  around  the  hill,  which  somewhat 
increased  the  distance,  but  Tom  insisted  that  the 
distance  was  better  than  climbing  over  the  steep 
hill. 

At  dinner,  the  Colonel,  as  usual,  was  very  talk- 
ative. "Well  it  is  too  bad  you  boys  had  to  nearly 
kill  one  of  your  number  in  order  for  u&  to  get  ac- 
quainted." 

"It  may  be  too  bad  from  your  viewpoint,"  an- 
swered Tom,  "but  the  one  who,  I  am  told,  was 
nearest  killed  has  been  well  paid  for  his  short  suf- 
fering. Besides,  unless  the  doors  of  your  home 
are  closed  on  him  hereafter  I  am  strongly  of  the 
opinion  he  will  continue  to  collect  damages  in  the 
same  coin  for  a  long  time  to  come,  a  species  of 
blackmail,  so  to  speak." 
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This  speech  produced  a  different  effect  on  the 
several  persons  present.  Billy  and  Dick  burst  in- 
to laughter,  John  had  a  rather  sickly  grin,  Ethel 
blushed  deeply,  Mrs.  York  wore  a  look  of  anxiety, 
and  the  Colonel  fell  to  work  vigorously  carving 
the  turkey. 

*Tou  see,  Colonel,"  continued  Tom,  "this  looks 
like  a  put  up  job  on  you,  and  I  don't  blame  you  for 
being  suspicious.  But,  I  can  assure  you  that  we, 
that  is  I,  and  I  think  John,  had  never  heard  of 
your  good  household  before  we  left  college,  less 
than  a  week  ago.  For  this  ignorance  I  shall  al- 
ways hold  Billy  responsible,  for  I  am  fully  convinc- 
ed that  he  was  keeping  the  secret  with  malice 
aforethought.  John  and  I  shall  arrange  his  punish- 
ment as  soon  as  we  get  back  on  the  campus.  Of 
course  such  punishment  shall  not  be  commensur- 
ate with  the  offense,  for  anything  short  of  hang- 
ing will  be  light." 

He  then  explained  the  steps  by  which  they  had 
planned  to  reach  Carson  before  midnight,  and  the 
way  each  step  had  been  blocked. 

"There  are  lots  of  things  a  boy  or  girl  learns 
in  the  course  of  an  education  besides  what  he  gets 
from  books  and  professors,"  said  the  Colonel.  "I 
call  that  other  school  the  'College  of  Hard 
Knocks'." 
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"The  tuition  fees  in  that  college  are  sometimes 
pretty  high,"  said  John. 

"Oh  yes,"  replied  the  Colonel,  "but  you  must 
remember  that  institution  is  not  endowed,  and  it 
gets  no  state  aid.  You  have  to  pay  for  what  you 
get.  I  have  an  old  friend  over  at  Columbia,  a 
rich  merchant,  who  had  to  pay  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars  to  learn  how  to  beware  of  strangers." 

Tom  suddenly  choked,  and  his  face  became  so 
red  it  looked  as  though  one  might  have  lit  a  cigar 
on  it.  The  Colonel,  however,  was  perfectly  in- 
nocent of  the  interpretation  poor  Tom  was  mental- 
ly putting  on  his  last  remark. 

The  Colonel  then  related  how  his  friend  who 
prided  himself  on  his  judgment  of  human  nature 
had  been  swindled  by  a  couple  of  strangers. 

When  time  came  to  leave,  Tom  tried  to  tell  all 
of  the  family  how  much  he  appreciated  the  kind- 
ness they  had  shown  him,  but  felt  that  he  had 
made  a  great  mess  of  it.  It  was  like  trying  'to 
preach.  The  words  to  adequately  convey  his 
feelings  would  not  come.  They  assured  him  that 
they  had  done  nothing  for  him  that  they  would  not 
expect  of  him  if  their  situations  had  been  reversed. 
They  also  gave  him  a  pressing  Invitation  to  visit 
them  whenever  opportunity  should  arise.  This  in- 
vitation he  promised  with  a  right  good  will  to 
accept. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

AFTER  their  visitor  had  gone,  Colonel  and 
jLY,  Mrs.  York  sat  for  a  long  time  on  the  piazza 
without  uttering  a  word,  their  minds  deeply  ab- 
sorbed by  the  same  subject.  Their  daughter  had 
neither  said  nor  done  anything  that  indicated  any 
more  interest  in  Tom  Hobbs  than  she  would  na- 
turally have  had  in  any  patient  who  might  have 
been  under  her  care.  Tom,  however,  could  not 
have  announced  his  feelings  more  unmistakably  if 
he  had  climbed  to  the  housetop  and  shouted  them 
at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  parents  can  not  view 
with  indifference  the  attentions  of  a  hitherto  un- 
known youth  to  their  only  daughter.  She  may  not 
have  shown  any  reaction  to  his  sentiment,  but  who 
knows  what  might  be  concealed  in  her  mind  and 
heart? 

Finally  Mrs.  York,  as  if  they  had  been  discuss- 
ing the  matter  audibly  instead  of  telepathically, 
asked,  "What  shall  we  do  about  it?" 

The  Colonel,  accepting  the  situation  without 
show  of  surprise,  answered,  "Await  develop- 
ments." 
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*'But,  dear,  suppose  developments  should  reach 
a  point  before  we  know  it,  where  it  would  be  too 
late  If  we  should  want  to  Interfere?*' 

The  Colonel,  with  a  greater  show  of  bravery 
than  he  honestly  felt,  replied,  "You  remember, 
sweetheart,  the  wound  I  received  in  '63  of  course. 
Three  surgeons  watched  and  worked  with  me  all 
night  with  but  a  faint  hope  of  outwitting  the  grim 
reaper.  Well,  that  would  be  a  trifle  for  me  to 
repeat  compared  with  the  wound  I  should  suffer 
If  our  only  daughter  should  contract  an  unfortun- 
ate marriage.  And  yet,  such  is  my  confidence 
In  her  cool  judgment  that  If  she  should  come  to  me 
and  say  she  wanted  to  marry  a  man  of  whom  I 
had  never  heard,  I  would  give  my  consent  on  the 
spot.  I  tell  you  the  fellow  who  wins  my  girl 
will  prove  more  than  a  sudden  infatuation.  He 
will  prove  more  than  a  genuine  lasting  affection. 
He  will  prove  himself  a  man  of  staunch  character, 
a  man  who  can  face  temptations  and  overcome 
them — a  man  whose  word  is  as  good  as  anybody's 
bond,  a  man  who  is  ashamed  of  nothing  except 
wrong." 

The  mother's  Instinct,  however,  would  not  be 
so  easily  satisfied.  "What  you  say  Is  true,  dear," 
said  she,  "but  how  Is  she  to  find  out  these  things? 
You  have  never  been  a  girl,  as  I  have.     A  girl's 
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heart  acts  first.  Her  mind,  if  she  has  one,  fol- 
lows. Our  daughter  has  a  good  mind,  and  will 
not  commit  herself  without  due  care  for  the  con- 
sideration you  mention.  But  would  it  not  be  bet- 
ter for  her  father  to  learn  what  he  can  of  a  can- 
didate for  her  hand,  so  he  can  advise  her  promptly 
before  her  heart  becomes  too  deeply  involved,  in 
case  of  course,  it  should  become  involved  at  all?" 

"You  are  right.  Mother,  I  ought  to  have  had 
sense  enough  to  realize  that  without  your  remind- 
ing me.  I  will  write  my  old  war  friend,  Pete 
Dixon.  He  is  practicing  medicine  in  Charleston, 
and  I  would  rather  have  his  report  on  such  a  mat- 
ter than  Pinkerton's.  If  he  does  not  already  know 
these  people,  he  will  unearth  more  information 
about  young  Tom  than  that  gentleman  knows 
about  himself." 

A  very  few  days  later  two  letters  crossed  inj 
the  mails.    One  ran  as  follows : 


Greenburgia,  S.  C,  Apr.  12,  '91 
Dear  Mom: 

I  have  just  got  back  from  the  visit  to  Billy,  I  wrote  you 
about  before  I  went.  I  spent  only  one  day  at  his  homa. 
They  say  I  got  a  tap  on  the  bean  as  we  were  going.  I' 
will  write  you  about  that  when  I  have  time  to  write  about 
commonplace  matters,  but  just  now  I  have  some  real  in- 
formation   for   your   and   father's   consumption. 
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I  have  met  the  only  real  sure  enough  woman,  except 
you,  that  this  old  factory  we  call  the  world  ever  turnexl 
out.  How  the  good  Lord  ever  managed  to  pack  so  much 
beauty,  intelligence  and  character  into  the  little  space  oc- 
cupied by  one  human  body  is  beyond  my  comprehension. 
A  Pullman  car  is  not  in  it  by  comparison.  You  know  her 
governor  is  not  rich,  but  he  could  have  sent  her  and  her 
brother  to  college,  but  they  have  an  idea  that  the  old  folks 
will  need  what  they  have  for  their  old  age,  so  she  and  the 
boy  went  to  work  for  themselves  as  soon  as  they  finished 
high  school,  and  intend  to  pay  their  own  way  through  col- 
lege. That  is  the  only  thing  that  lets  me  in  for  a  chance. 
She  would  be  nearly  through  college  by  now  if  she  had 
started  when  she  finished  high  school.  And  I  have  three 
years  yet  after  this.  You  know,  she  thinks  she  is  going 
to  be  a  trained  nurse  all  her  life.  It's  a  joke.  If  it  were 
not  for  that  college  notion  she  uses  to  choke  off  the  appli- 
cants with,  she  would  be  kept  so  busy  turning  down  pro- 
posals, she  would  have  no  time  for  nursing. 

Oh  well,  I  have  to  stop  'this  letter  before.  I  finish,  even 
if  I  write  all  night,  so  I  may  just  as  well  stop  here,  though 
I  may  write  you  some  more  tomorrow. 

Love  to  Father  and  the  family. 

Your  affectionate  son, 
Tom. 

After  reading,  Mrs.  Hobbs  handed  the  letter 
to  her  husband.  He  read  It  over,  and,  handing  It 
back,  remarked:  ''It  Is'  a  pity  Tom  can't  let  girls 
alone  a  while  and  attend  to  his  studies  more." 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Hobbs,  "if  he  could  associate 
with  them  In  moderation  It  would  do  him  no  harm. 
In  fact  I  have  always  believed  that  boys  and  girls 
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grow  up  better  poised,  and  with  a  saner  view  of 
life,  by  free  association  with  each  other.  At  least 
that  is  the  general  rule.  But  Tom  has  always 
been  over  emotional.  He  is  constantly  losing  his 
head  over  some  girl.  You  remember  when  he  still 
wore  kilts,  one  day  when  he  was  five  years  old,  I 
put  a  suit  of  George's  on  him  just  to  amuse  him, 
and  when  I  told  him  to  come  let's  go  get  off  the 
trousers  and  back  into  his  own  clothes,  he  said 
'Oh  Mom,  let  me  go  to  see  those  girls  first.'  And 
so  that  thought  has  followed  him  thus  far,  and  I 
fear  has  interfered  with  the  best  development  he 
might  have  attained.  Still  he  has  not  been  below 
the  average  in  his  studies.  Perhaps  I  am  not  a  dis- 
interested judge,  but,  I  think  in  spite  of  this 
handicap,  he  has  ranked  rather  above  the  average 
in  his  classes." 

"You  are  a  rare  woman,  Mother,"  said  Mr. 
Hobbs.  "Few  women  can  size  up  their  own 
children  in  such  an  unprejudiced  fashion  as  that." 

"Now,"  continued  Mrs.  Hobbs,  ignoring  the 
compliment,  "it  may  be  possible  that  we  can  turn 
his  weakness  to  his  advantage  It  certainly  should 
be  tried." 

"What  is  the  idea?" 

"You  write  him.  Use  a  little  diplomacy.  Don't 
scold   him.      Let   him   think   you   approve.      But 
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remind  him  that  so  rare  a  jewel  as  he  has  found 
Is  not  to  be  easily  had.  Others  will  be  after  her, 
so  she  win  have  a  large  assortment  of  fine  fal- 
lows to  pick  over.  Since  she  thinks  so  much  of  an 
education  as  to  be  willing  to  work  her  way  through 
college,  she  will  not  probably  look  with  favor  on 
a  fellow  who  does  not  appreciate  and  Improve  his 
opportunity  to  secure  the  best  education  he  can 
get,  especially  when  his  father  Is  paying  his  ex- 
penses. Besides,  a  woman  wants  to  look  up  to  her 
husband.  Therefore  It  will  be  fatal  to  his 
chances  If  he  lets  her  beat  him  at  the  game." 

"The  Idea  Is  great.  Mother,"  said  Mr.  Hobbs, 
"but  you  know  I  have  not  an  ounce  of  diplomacy 
In  my  whole  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  I. 
would  feel  like  saying  something  rough  and  he 
would  read  it  between  the  lines.  No,  you  must 
write  him.  He  has  written  you,  and  if  you  use  the 
guile  on  him  you  have  just  outlined,  I  believe  he 
will  fall  for  It.  Then  If  the  girl  is  not  all  he  thinks, 
or.  If  being  all  he  thinks,  he  should  never  win  her, 
still  he  will  have  been  the  gainer  in  either  case." 

The  old  folks  sat  and  smiled  like  two  conspir- 
ators who  had  just  worked  out  a  scheme  to  rob  a 
bank. 
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The  other  letter  read  thus : 

Charleston,   S.   C,  Apr.   12,   '91 
Dear  Dick^ 

You  can  not  imagine  what  a  pleasant  surprise  your  re- 
cent note  gave  me.  It  took  me  back  to  the  times  when  we 
ate  corn  bread  and  boiled  huckleberry  leaves  in  our  camp 
life. 

In  regard  to  your  request,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
make  any  inquiries.  I  am  the  family  physician  for  the 
Hobbs  family.  Have  known  them  intimately  since  before 
Tom  was  born.  They  are  among  our  best  families.  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  can  trace  their  ancestors  back  to 
the  Mayflower  or  not.  Have  never  heard  any  of  them  dis- 
cuss that  question.  But  the  parents  are  people  of  good 
sense,  good  character,  and  a  fair  degree  of  property.  The 
children  have  been  all  reared  with  these  elements  in  view, 
and  I  think  with  very  good  success.  Tom  is  impulsive, 
too  much  so,  I  fear,  for  his  own  good,  as  he  sometimes 
gives  offense  by  his  frankness.  He  is  a  boy  of  good  ideals, 
however,  and  I  believe  is  destined  to  be  a  useful  citizen. 

If  I  can  serve  your  further,  do  not  hesitate  to  command 
me.     With   personal   regards  to   Mrs.   York,   I    remiin, 
Your   old   comrade, 

Peter  Dixon. 

As  soon  as  Tom's  father  learned  of  his  adven- 
ture with  the  highwaymen  and  the  treatment  he 
had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  York,  family,  he 
left  home  to  visit  them  in  person.  He  felt  that 
the  situation  was  rather  too  delicate  to  be  handled 
by  mail. 

He  went  first  to  Carson,  where  he  engaged  a 
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conveyance  to  take  him  to  Col.  York's  home.  As 
soon  as  the  formalities  of  meeting  were  over,  Mr. 
Hobbs  plunged  into  the  purpose  of  his  visit. 

"Col.  York,"  said  he,  '*I  find  myself  in  an  ex- 
tremely embarrassing  position.  Not  being  gifted 
in  the  art  of  the  diplomat,  I  must  ask  you  to  in- 
dulge me  while  I  say  what  is  on  my  mind  in  plain, 
blunt  language.  First  I  want  to  thank  you  from 
the  depth  of  my  heart  for  the  kindness  shown  by 
you  and  your  family  to  my  son  when  he  was  so* 
unceremoniously  thrust  upon  your  care.  I  know 
full  well  that  nothing  but  your  desire  to  serve  a 
stranger  in  distress  prompted  your  actions,  but 
I  cannot  accept  such  liberal  treatment  without 
compensating,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  the  cost 
and  trouble  to  which  you  have  gone,  making  a 
business  matter  of  it.  I  shall,  therefore  ask 
your  physician,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  you,  when 
preparing  hl^  bill,  to  advise  me  the  amount  a 
first  class  hospital  would  have  charged  for  the 
service  you  and  family  have  rendered,  and 
I  ask  you  to  permit  me  to  remit  you  the 
amount  he  may  suggest.  You  may  be  quite  sure 
that  even  such  a  settlement  of  the  purely  financial 
part  of  the  obligation  will  still  leave  me  under 
greater  debt  of  gratitude  than  I  can  ever  express 
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in  words.  I  am  convinced  that  but  for  your  time- 
ly assistance  my  son  would  have  died." 

"Why,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  the  Colonel,  "such 
an  idea  as  to  collect  any  pay  for  the  little  service 
we  rendered  has  never  occurred  to  us.  Extending 
the  hospitality  of  our  home  to  strangers  is  the 
principal  way  by  which  we  take  our  pleasure,  just 
as  many  people  go  to  the  mountains  and  the  sea- 
shore. I  believe  our  way  is  the  best,  as  it  not  only 
gives  us  greater  pleasure,  but  it  is  much  less  ex- 
pensive." 

After  vigorously  debating  the  subject  for  half 
an  hour,  during  which  the  Colonel  stoutly  refused 
to  accept  anything  for  himself  and  his  wife,  they 
finally  came  to  a  compromise.  It  was  agreed  that 
as  Ethel's  service  was  of  a  semi-professional  na- 
ture, it  would  be  acceptable  for  her  to  be  paid  a 
reasonable  fee,  but  beyond  that,  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
York  were  immovable..  The  Colonel  even  in- 
timated that,  as  it  was,  they  were  taking  advan- 
tage of  Ethel's  absence  to  put  something  over  on 
her.  As  to  the  exact  amount  of  the  settlement, 
that  was  to  be  left  to  Dr.  Snider. 

Mr.  Hobbs  was  prevailed  on  to  remain  to  din- 
ner, which  gave  them  the  further  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted,  and,  when  they  separated 
later  in  the  day,  they  had  become  as  close  friends 
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as  if  they  had  known  each  other  for  years.  Such 
Is  the  Instinct  of  a  sincere  nature  that  It  can  quick- 
ly detect  another  of  the  same  kind. 

Upon  his  return  to  Carson,  Mr.  Hobbs  called 
on  Dr.  Snider  and  explained  the  agreement  with 
Col.  York.  When  he  came  to  the  Doctor's  part 
in  the  program,  Mr.  Hobbs  requested  him  to 
make  the  fee  for  Ethel  more  liberal  than  he  would 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  The  Doctor's  reply 
was:  "As  I  understand  my  relation  to  the  case,  it 
Is  as  an  arbitrator  between  two  disputants.  In  that 
case  I  cannot  be  Influenced  by  suggestions  from 
one  party  In  private  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
other."  Mr.  Hobbs  acknowledged  the  justice  of 
the  mild  rebuke,  but  explained  that  the  novelty  of 
this  dispute  was  such  that  It  was  difficult  to  apply 
it  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  ethics  without  more  care- 
ful thought  than  he  had  given  it. 

When  he  returned  home  and  related  his  experi- 
ence to  his  wife,  he  found  himself,  although  he 
had  not  seen  Ethel,  thoroughly  convinced  that  if 
Tom  could  win  her,  he  would  be  a  lucky  dog.  He 
definitely  committed  himself  to  any  honorable 
plan  which  might  promote  the  cause. 


CHAPTER  IX 

WHEN  Tom  received  his  mother's  letter  he 
v\'as  delighted  with  the  way  she  took  his  love 
affair.  She  did  not  talk  about  lettting  girls  alone 
and  stick  to  his  books,  as  he  feared  she  would, 
but  rather  seemed  to  fall  in  with  his  mood,  en- 
couraging him  to  go  to  It,  and  land  the  prize.  This 
made  him  ready  in  turn  to  consider  carefully  the 
plan  of  campaign  she  proposed. 

Only  in  one  detail  he  could  not  concur.  His. 
mother's  plan  was  not  to  "rush  the  girl,"  or  ta 
propose  to  her  with  unseemly  haste,  simply  to 
throw  himself  In  the  way  of  seeing  her  occasion- 
ally; but  meantime  to  make  her  want  him  by  mak- 
ing himself  the  kind  of  man  such  a  girl  would 
naturally  want.  Tom  saw  the  soundness  of  the 
latter  part  of  this  plan,  but  his  Impetuosity  would 
not  brook  long  delay  in  declaring  himself. 

He  therefore  resolved  that  Immediately  after 
the  close  of  the  college  in  June,  he  would  see 
Ethel  and  have  it  out  with  her.  Meantime  he  had 
•a  month  or  a  little  more  to  prepare  to  lead  his 
class  in  the  final  exams. 
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Resolutions  are  good  things,  but  Tom  learned 
during  the  next  six  weeks  that  they  are  not  omnip- 
otent. He  had  not  been  a  trifler,  but  he  had 
been  content  to  do  pretty  well  in  college.  Now, 
to  undertake  on  the  home  stretch  to  pass  all  ri- 
vals, some  of  whom  had  been  putting  their  best 
into  the  work  throughout  the  year,  some,  perhaps, 
with  brighter  minds  than  his  own,  was  beyond  the 
limit  of  possibility.  However,  he  certainly  put 
the  best  that;  was  in  him  into  his  work  for  the 
short  time  left.  No  one  else  did  more.  He  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Professor  Driggs,  who 
was  interested  in  his  marked  improvement  with- 
out, of  course,  knowing  what  had  stimulated  it. 
This  advantage  which  Tom  had  not  expected 
might  be  called  a  by-product  of  his  work.  The 
Professor  arranged  private  interviews  with  him, 
cultivated  his  friendship,  and  laid  the  foundation 
for  closer  personal  relations  that  were  destined  to 
bear  fruit  the  following  year  and  in  Tom's  later 
life. 

He  did  not  quite  lead  the  class  In  final  exams., 
but  he  stood  second.  John  was  first.  That  was 
disconcerting,  for  although  he  was  fond  of  John, 
he  suspected  him  of  being  an  aspirant  for  the  other 
prize.  He  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  John  scoring 
the  first  point  in  the  game. 
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Columbia  was  not  on  the  direct  route,  but  he 
went  home  that  way.  In  answer  to  any  who  show- 
ed interest  in  his  going  there,  he  said  he  wanted  to 
look  the  city  over.  He  might  want  to  settle  there 
after  a  while. 

He  called  at  once  at  Ethel's  hospital  and, 
without  a  card,  asked  to  see  her.  He  was  ushered 
into  a  parlor  to  wait  for  her.  Expecting  to  see 
some  one  who  had  called  to  speak  to  her  on  a  sub- 
ject connected  with  her  work,  she  came  in  wearing 
her  student  nurse's  costume.  When  she  saw  who 
had  called,  there  was  just  an  instant's  look  of 
pleased  surprise  on  her  face,  which  was  not  lost 
on  Tom.  She  then  took  a  seat  and  waited  for 
him  to  state  his  business,  in  as  matter-of-fact  sort 
of  way  as  if  he  had  just  called  to  ask  about  one 
of  the  patients.  He  realized  that  this  was  no  time 
to  state  his  business.  Besides  an  atmosphere  of 
ether  and  hydrogen  peroxide  was  by  no  means 
suited  to  the  nature  of  his  business.  He  learned 
that  she  was  free  from  four-thirty  until  seven 
o'clock  that  afternoon,  and  arranged  for  a  drive. 

As  soon  as  they  had  passed  out  of  the  city  and 
reached  what  he  deemed  a  sufficiently  quiet,  shaded 
piece  of  road,  with  his  usual  abruptness,  he  open- 
ed the  business  at  hand.  ''Ethel,"  said  he,  "I  am 
here  for  a  very  definite  purpose.      It  is  to  tell  you 
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what  you  already  know,  I  love  you.  I  want  you 
at  the  earliest  possible  day  to  be  my  wife.  I  don't 
know  anything  about  leading  up  to  a  matter  of  this 
kind,  and  I  don't  care  if  I  don't.  AH  I  want  is  for 
you  to  know  that  I  love  you,  and  I  know  how  to 
say  that." 

His  bluntness,  which  had  a  ring  of  sincerity 
about  it  pleased  her.  "Yes,"  replied  she,  "you 
are  correct.  I  did  know  it.  You  had  made  it  per- 
fectly plain  not  only  to  me,  but  to  the  other  folks 
back  home.  But  ....  (and  there  are  several 
*buts') .  I  have  never  experienced  the  kind  of  love 
you  have  in  mind,  and  until  I  do,  of  course  I  can- 
not consider  the  question  of  marriage.  I  have  a 
feeling  of  tenderness  for  any  one  in  any  kind  of 
distress,  and  that  may  be  mistaken  for  love,  but 
I  do  not  mistake  it.  I  have  felt  it  for  patients  in 
the  hospital,  though  none  have  seemed  to  react  to 
it  as  you  have.  Then,  I  must  say  that  even  if  I 
had  the  kind  of  love  for  which  you  ask,  and  of 
which  I  doubt  if  I  am  capable,  I  still  should  not  be 
willing  to  trust  it  on  such  a  short  test.  I  have 
known  you  less  than  two  months  and  have  seen 
nothing  of  you  in  that  time  except  for  less  than 
a  week.  I  should  demand  more  of  a  test  both  for 
myself  and  for  you." 
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"Then,"  said  Tom,  "allow  me  to  serve  notice 
on  you  that  it  shall  be  my  main  business  here- 
after to  remove  these  two  'buts.'  The  second  does 
not  seriously  disturb  me.  I  cannot  in  any  case 
hope  to  be  married  for  several  years,  during  which 
time  you  should  have  all  the  time  you  need  to  test 
me  out.  So  that  my  main  problem  is  to  remove 
the  first  'but,'  and  I  have  already  begun  on  that, 
and  shall  continue  until  you  either  accept  me  or 
marry  another.  May  I  ask  If  there  are  any  other 
*buts'?" 

"None,"  replied  she,  "that  will  not  be  satis- 
factorily adjusted  with  those  two.  It  may  be  fair 
to  add,  since  you  go  at  the  matter  la  so  business 
like  way,  that  it  is  my  belief  that  if  I  should  find 
that  T  had  what  you  call  love  for  any  man  who  was 
lacking  in  a  high  degree  of  character  and  intelli- 
gence, and  sufficient  energy  and  practical  ability 
to  earn  the  support  of  a  small  family  with  some- 
thing over,  I  would  do  all  in  my  power  to  strangle 
that  sentiment.  I  have  been  told  that  when  a  wo- 
man loves  a  man,  she  is  blind  to  his  Imperfections. 
As  I  have  not  had  experience  on  that  point,  I  can 
only  say  what  I  believe." 

"That  seems  fair,"  said  Tom.  "Now,  while 
I  cannot  say  that  our  conversation  has  been  exact- 
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ly  satisfactory,  it  has  at  least  let  both  of  us  know 
where  the  other  stands." 

Their  conversation  from  that  point  was  of  little 
further  interest  to  themselves,  and  still  less  to 
the  reader.  Ethel  was  as  composed  as  when  they 
set  out  on  the  drive,  but  Tom,  poor  boy,  was  too 
much  worked  up  by  the  conversation  just  recorded 
to  he  capable  of  much  connected  thought. 


CHAPTER  X 

DURING  the  summer  vacation,  he  had  con- 
siderable time  to  think  over  some  of  the 
problems  he  had  confronted  for  the  first  time  dur- 
ing the  past  college  year.  He  had  about  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  ministry  was  not  the  occu- 
pation for  which  he  was  suited.  Perhaps  he  might 
follow  his  father's  line,  and  suggested  to  his  father 
to  give  him  a  summer  job  In  the  store  of  Hobbs, 
Jenkins  &  Co.,  wholesale  grocers  on  East  Bay. 
Although,  of  course,  the  firm  did  not  need  any 
help  at  that  time,  the  summer  being  the  dullest 
season  in  their  business,  his  father  arranged  for  a 
month's  work  for  him,  partly  to  enable  him  to 
earn  a  little  money  of  his  own,  and  partly  that 
he  might  begin  learning  something  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

Another  Idea  that  occupied  much  of  his  thoughts 
was  one  stimulated  by  Col.  York.  The  Colonel 
said  a  man  or  woman  would  be  held  responslbile 
by  God  for  the  use  of  his  or  her  Intellect  to  the 
limit  of  Its  capacity.  That  sounded  sensible.  To 
be  sure  the  human  mind  Is  a  very  unreliable  instru- 
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ment  at  hest,  but  it  Is  the  best  thing  we  have  with* 
which  to  dig  up  truth.  Surely  if  truth  is  what  we 
want,  we  should  use  the  best  means  we  have  to  get 
at  it.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  allowed  him- 
self to  believe  what  to  his  mind  seemed  true,  it 
would  bring  him  in  conflict  with  many  teachings 
he  had  all  his  life  been  taught  to  hold  sacred. 

For  instance,  take  the  idea  of  eternal  punish- 
ment for  sin.  He  had  been  taught  that  unforgiven 
sin  meant  hell.  Hell  was  a  place  where  the  sinner 
continued  to  live  and  to  suffer  unutterable  torture, 
in  comparison  with  which  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
and  the  tortures  used  by  the  Indians  on  their 
captured  enemies  were  made  child's  play,  and  that 
this  condition  continued  through  all  eternity. 
This,  on  the  face  of  it,  seemed  to  be  the  teaching 
of  the  Bible.  And  yet  by  giving  man  free 
agency,  and  some  men  refused  to  comply  with  the 
conditions  of  salvation,  did  God  thereby  debar 
himself  from  any  other  alternative  but  to  con- 
sign the  offender  to  such  dire  punishment?  Either 
He  did,  or  He  must  desire  to  wreak  vengance  on 
the  wretch  in  a  manner  entirely  at  variance  from 
Tom's  Idea  of  the  nature  of  God.  But  if  He  did 
so  debar  Himself,  where  Is  His  omnipotence? 

Then  again  Tom  had  been  taught,  and  firmly 
believed,    that  salvation   could  only  be   attained 
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through  faith  in  Jesus.  But  there  are  people  in 
the  world  who  have  never  heard  of  Jesus,  and 
countless  millions  throughout  the  past  who  lived 
and  died  without  having  heard  of  him.  Has  God, 
the  all  wise,  all  loving,  and  all  powerful,  so  tied 
His  own  hands  that  He  cannot,  or  is  His  nature 
such  that  He  will  not  rescue  these  from  the  hor- 
rors of  such  a  destiny?  Tom  was  forced  either  to 
answer  "Yes"  and  follow  his  religious  teaching 
hitherto,  or  answer  "No"  and  follow  the  prompt- 
ings of  his  mind.  He  hesitated  to  talk  to  any  one 
else  because  he  had  so  often  heard  the  returned 
college  hoy  ridiculed  for  his  egotism.  He  had 
heard  his  pastor  say  that  those  who  questioned 
the  old  established  notions,  did  so  merely  to  air 
their  pretended  superior  wisdom  and  that  he 
would  not  discuss  such  questions  with  them. 

After  he  had  worried  over  this  and  other  ques- 
tions of  a  similar  nature  for  the  greater  part  of 
his  vacation,  he  remembered  that  Prof.  Driggs' 
had  invited  him  to  call  at  his  house  whenever  he 
felt  inclined,  and  had  indicated  a  desire  to  be  help- 
ful to  him  in  any  way  he  could.  So  Tom  resolved 
to  interview  him  on  some  of  his  vexatious  religious 
problems  at  the  first  opportunity  after  his  return 
to  college  in  September. 

Accordingly,  a  few  days  after  college  opened 
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he  called  on  the  professor  one  evening,  and  put 
the  question  of  future  punishment  before  him  very 
much  as  outlined  above. 

"The  reason,"  said  Prof.  Driggs,  ''such  ques- 
tions give  people  so  much  trouble,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  causing  them  to  reject  Christianity,  is,  ac- 
cording to  my  idea,  that  they  give  the  wrong  sig- 
nificance to  the  expression,  'Word  of  God.'  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God,  but  it  is 
the  Word  of  God  spoken  not  in  His  own  direct 
words,  except  those  used  by  Jesus,  but  sent  to  us 
by  His  messengers.  These  messengers  clothed 
the  ideas,  inspired  by  God,  in  their  own  words. 
Now  is  it  not  perfectly  natural  that  their  ignorance 
of  science  and  history  should  have  shown  through 
their  language  even  though  the  message  itself  was 
perfectly  true?  We  see  illustrations  of  this  in  our 
own  time.  It  is  told  of  a  certain  negro,  when  that 
race  was  first  enfranchised  by  the  Fourteenth  and 
Fifteenth  Amendments  to  the  Constitution,  hav- 
ing been  told  that  all  of  his  race  were  to  receive 
the  elective  franchise,  and  not  knowing  just  the  na- 
ture of  the  elective  franchise,  told  the  other 
negroes  of  his  neighborhood  that  the  Republicans 
were  going  to  give  them  all  the  "lective  franchise' 
they  could  bring,"  and  advised!  them  to  take  their 
jugs  to  the  court  house  and  fill  up.    Many  of  them 
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went  to  the  court  house  thus  prepared,  and  when 
they  found  nothing  of  a  liquid  nature,  they  return- 
ed to  their  homes  ready  to  pronounce  their  in- 
formant a  false  prophet,  just  because  he  had  given 
the  information  in  the  language  which  he  under- 
stood, or  thought  he  understood.  But  was  he  real- 
ly a  false  prophet?  Not  at  all,  his  message  that 
they  were  to  receive  the  elective  franchise  was  ab- 
solutely true.  Nor  is  it  any  sacrilege  to  use  such 
an  illustration  as  this.  That  negro  was  no  more 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  elective  franchise 
than  was  the  writer  of  the  pentateuch  ignorant  of 
chemistry,  astronomy  and  geology. 

''Now  applying  this  thought  to  the  Biblical 
teaching  concerning  punishment,  we  find  that  the 
writers  nearly  all  associated  punishment  with 
wrath  and  vengeance.  Now  most  civilized  people 
have  abandoned  that  idea  completely.  A  prudent 
parent  never  punishes  his  or  her  child  in  anger: 
Can  it  be  that  God  is  less  prudent  than  an  earth- 
ly parent?  There  is,  or  should  be,  no  anger  on  the 
part  of  any  one  toward  the  condemned  criminal 
who  is  put  to  death  by  the  state.  Now  these  writ- 
ers, being  inspired  to  warn  the  people  against  the 
punishment  for  sin,  and  associating  such  punish- 
ment with  the  wrath  of  God,  and  further  with 
their  conception  of  he  infinite  greatness  of  God, 
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what  could  be  more  natural  than  for  them  to  con- 
ceive the  most  fearful,  yes,  horrible  punishment 
of  which  their  imaginations  were  capable?" 

"What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  God's  punish- 
ment?" asked  Tom. 

*To  my  mind  punishment  is  inflicted  by  God 
only  in  this  sense :    He  has  created  nature  so  that 
any  infraction  of  law  brings  with  it  its  own  punish- 
ment.   Your  body,  for  example,  is  given  you  with 
which  to  serve.     That  is  one  of  God's  laws,  ofrf 
nature's  laws,  if  you  prefer,  God  being  the  author 
of  nature,  is  the  author  of  nature's  laws.     Neglect 
or  abuse  of  your  body  reduces  your  capacity  for 
service  and,  is  therefore  an  infraction  of  law.    As 
a  result  you  suffer  some  inconvenience  or  pain, 
which  is   the  punishment.      You   may   be   one   of 
those  members  of  society  who  can  best  serve  by 
accumulating  material  possessions.  If  so,  by  prof- 
ligate living  you  reduce  or  destroy  that  ability  to 
serve.    This  is  sin,  and  you  are  punished  by  want. 
It  may  be,  to  be  sure,  you  may  violate  the  law 
through  ignorance.    What  of  that?    The  penalty 
follows  just  the  same.     The  law  of  gravity  says 
the  loose  stone  at  the  top  of  the  house  must  fall, 
crushing  everything  in  its  path.     You,  not  know- 
ing it  is  there,  or  that  is  is  loose,  pass  by  at  the 
time  of  its  fall.    Is  your  wound  or  death  a  punish- 
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ment  from  God?  Perhaps  so,  In  the  sense  that 
He  would  not  reverse  his  laws  in  your  behalf 
when  you  disregarded  them,  even  In  ignorance. 

"But,"  said  Tom,  "that  explains  only  earthly 
punishment.  What  Is  the  nature  of  eternal  pun- 
ishment?" 

"I  b.elieve  the  extreme  limit  of  God's  punish- 
ment, like  man's  death.  That  Is  to  say,  all  ref- 
erence to  hell  In  terms  of  fire  and  brimstone,  a 
Vorm  that  dieth  not,'  etc.,  are  purely  figurative, 
the  figures  born  of  the  imaginations  of  the  early 
writers  on  the  subject.  To  be  sure,  Jesus  himself 
makes  such  reference,  as  for  Instance  In  the 
parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus.  But  His 
mission  on  earth  was  for  a  very  different  purpose 
than  to  right  all  the  misconceptions  of  detail  in 
the  religious  Ideas  of  the  time.  If  He  had  at- 
tempted that,  it  would  no  doubt  have  taken  many 
times  the  three  years  of  His  earthly  ministry.  He 
might  therefore,  and  I  believe  did,  accept  the 
figure  to  which  they  were  accustomed.  It  In  no 
way  conflicted  with  His  purpose  In  the  parable  (or 
that  part  of  it,)  to  show  that  after  this  earthly 
life  is  closed,  our  destinies  are  fixed.  There  is  no 
more  passing  from  one  state  to  the  other  either 
way." 
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''But,"  persisted  Tom,  "how  can  anything  die 
if  it  is  eternal?" 

"As  I  see  it,  the  reward  of  the  saved  is  eternal 
life.  The  punishment  of  the  unsaved  is  failure 
to  attain  eternal  life,  hence  eternal  death.  Jesus 
taught  this  plainly  in  His  talk  to  Nicodemus. 
When  asked  for  the  key  to  eternal  life.  He  said 
'Ye  must  be  born  again.'  When  this  statement 
seemed  to  confuse  Nicodemus,  who  could  conceive 
of  birth  only  in  the  physical  sense,  Jesus  explained 
Himself  by  saying  in  substance  'That  other  was 
the  animal  birth;  this,  to  which  I  refer,  is  the 
spiritual.'  What  can  be  simpler?  We  are  born 
first;  animals,  and  those  of  us  who  are  never  born 
again,  die  animals.  Those  who  are  born  again  live; 
on  forever,  even  though  the  animal  is  later  dis- 
carded. 

"Now,  Mr.  Hobbs,"  continued  the  Professor, 
"if  you  have  followed  me,  I  am  sure  you  will  see 
how  God  can  visit  the  punishment  of  the  unsaved 
on  the  heathen,  whoi  have  never  heard  of  Jesus, 
and  on  the  children  who  die  before  reaching  the 
age  of  accountability,  without  injustice  to  either 
and  without  shock  to  your  conception  of  the  God 
of  nature.  There  can  be  no  injustice  to  a  soul  that 
does  not  exist." 

"Yes,"  said  Tom,  "that  does  make  the  situa- 
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tlon  clearer  to  me,  but  it  would  be  a  great  and 
cruel  shock  to  parents  to  be  told  that  they  will 
never  again,  either  here  or  hereafter,  see  the  in- 
fant that  they  loved  more  than  their  lives,  and 
that  they  lost." 

''No  doubt,"  said  Professor  Driggs.  "Truth 
is  often  a  severe  shock.  You  may  go  on  a  long 
journey,  which  takes  you  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
You  may  be  gone  ten  years.  Meantime  you  may 
cherish  the  love  and  memory  of  your  mother.  You 
may  think  of  her  every  night  when  you  go  to  bed, 
and  again  when  you  arise  in  the  morning.  You 
see  her  in  your  dreams,  both  asleep  and  awake. 
As  your  time  for  returning  home  approaches  you 
long  the  more  to  see  and  take  her  in  your  arms. 
As  the  time  draws  still  closer  you  count  off  the 
days,  and  oh !  how  slowly  they  pass.  When  at 
last  you  put  your  foot  on  the  ground  of  your  old 
home  town,  how  you  hurry  for  the  old  home. 
How  you  will  surprise  and  delight  Mother  by 
bursting  in  on  her  unwares.  What  will  she  be  do- 
ing? You  imagine  she  is  doing  the  family  repair- 
ing. By  this  time  you  are  at  the  door.  You  dash 
into  the  house.  Sister  Mary  appears,  but  you 
brush  her  aside  and  shout  'Where's  Mother?' 
Sister  Mary,  when  she  can  get  your  attention, 
tearfully    replies,    'It    is    now    nine    years    since 
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Mother  left  us.'  This  Is  a  great  and  cruel  shock, 
yes;  but  is  it  therefore  any  less  true?  Shall  we 
create  beautiful  fiction  merely  to  relieve  the  be- 
reaved parent  of  a  cruel  shock?  Besides,  what 
of  the  parents  who  have  lost  a  child  in  still  birth? 
If  we  say  such  children  are  living  and  awaiting 
their  parents  in  the  great  hereafter,  then  at  what 
period  of  gestation  will  you  make  the  birth  of 
the  immortal  soul?  Don't  you  see  to  what  ab- 
surdity such  a  notion  will  force  you? 

"I  admit,  to  be  sure,  this  is  no  more  than  a 
theory.  In  fact  all  of  our  conceptions  of  hell  are 
purely  theoretical,  and  probably  may  never  be 
more.  However,  it  stands  the  test  of  such  facts 
as  we  have,  which  no  other  theory  seems  to  me  to 
do." 

"Well,  Professor,"  said  Tom,  "that  is  about 
the  most  radical  position  I  have  ever  heard  a, 
church  man  take.  It  seems  to  mean  that  many  of 
our  leading  people  are  nothing  more  than  a  higher 
form  of  animal  than  the  brute  creation,  yet  I  can 
think  of  no  satisfactory  refutation.  With  your 
permission,  I  shall  take  the  subject  up  with  you 
again  if  I  think  of  any  fact  that  does  not  seem  to 
square  with  your  Idea.  Meantime  It  certainly 
seems  to  furnish  an  escape  from  an  embarrassing 
dilemma.     I  have  been  so  interested  in  what  you 
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have  been  saying  that  I  have  not  watched  the  time, 
and  I  fear  I  have  kept  you  up  beyond  your  regular 
bed  time." 

"Don't  worry  about  that,"  replied  the  profes- 
sor. "So  many  people  are  content  to  accept  their 
religious  notions  handed  to  them  ready  made,  that 
I  am  very  glad  to  lose  a  little  sleep  occasionally  to 
meet  and  talk  to  any  one  who  is  looking  for  some- 
thing better." 

Tom  went  to  his  room  and  went  to  bed,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  wee  small  hours  of  the  morning 
that  he  went  to  sleep.  He  realized  that  if  he  at- 
tempted to  defend  the  position  outlined  by  Profes- 
sor Driggs,  he  would  b-e  called  a  crank,  an  egotist, 
and  other  such  names  by  those  who  use  contempt 
and  ridicule  in  the  place  of  reason.  Nevertheless, 
the  only  objection  he  could  think  of  was  that  the 
idea  was  totally  at  variance  from  the  generally  ac- 
cepted idea  that  all  men  are  living  souls.  Thus  he 
finally  dozed  off  only  to  hear  the  breakfast  bell 
ring. 


CHAPTER  XI 

HE  NEVER  mentioned  Ethel's  name  to  John, 
but  one  Friday  evening  as  they  were  going 
together  to  see  a  show,  he  remarked  casually: 
"John,  I  have  made  two  decisions  since  last 
term." 

"That  so?"  replied  John.    "What  do  they  look 

like?" 

"First,  I  am  not  going  into  the  ministry." 

"I  congratulate  the  people  you  intended  to 
preach  to,"  laughed  John. 

"Yes,  I  guess  you  rescued  them  from  that  dan- 
ger. 

"What  shall  it  be,  then?" 

"I  have  not  reached  that  point  on  the  program 
yet.  I  guess  my  hand  will  find  the  right  thing  by 
the  time  I  finish  here." 

"What  is  number  two?"  queried  John. 

"Number  two  is  number  one  in  order  of  im- 
portance. I  have  decided  to  beat  you  in  the  record 
of  the  sophomore  class." 

"I  noticed  you  were  giving  me  a  run  for  myj 
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money  toward  the  close  of  last  term.    What's  the 
idea?     Prize  in  sight?" 

"Not  in  sight  exactly,  but  possible." 

**You  mean,"  said  John,  "you  may  not  get  it 
even  if  you  win  it?"  ,  ■ 

"I  mean  this  is  just  a  part  of  what  it  takes  to 
land  the  prize." 

"Oh,  I  see,"  said  John.  'Tardon  my  dullness. 
Well,  I  hate  to  interfere  with  your  plans,  old  top, 
but  you  see  I  have  some  plans  of  my  own  that  re- 
quire me  to  stay  in  the  race."  His  jaw  snapped 
like  a  steel  trap,  and  Tom  realized  that  he 
had  used  poor  judgement  in  throwing  down  the 
gauntlet  to  him.  It  might  be  that  he  was  in  for 
the  same  prize.  He  suddenly  remembered  one 
of  his  father's  favorite  quotations  from  Burns: 

Aye,  free  aff  hand,  your  story  tell 

When  wi  a  bosom  crony, 
But  still   keep  something  to  yoursel 

Ye'd   scarcely   tell   to  ony. 
Conceal  yoursel  as  weel's  ye  can 

Frae   critical  dissection, 
But  keek  thro'  every  ither  man 

Wi  sharpened,  sly,  inspection. 

The  stanza  kept  thumping  through  his  mind,  so 
that  he  had  difficulty  enjoying  the  show.  "Hang 
it,"  thou,Q;ht  he,  "why  didn't  I  think  of  that  be- 
fore I  spilled  the  beans  right  in  front  of  John? 
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It  gets  my  goat,  the  way  I  talk  first  and  thiilk 
afterwards.'' 

When  they  reached  the  dormitory  that  evening 
about  dusk,  Billy,  who  had  been  to  the  post  of- 
fice, handed  him  a  note  with  the  Columbia  post- 
mark. A  feeling  of  alloverness  promptly  seized 
him,  and  he  turned  around  to  keep  Billy  from 
seeing  his  hands  tremble  as  he  tore  open  the  en- 
velope. He  had  never  seen  any  of  her  writing, 
and  he  was  impressed  with  the  beauty  of  the 
address  on  the  envelope.  He  snatched  the  let- 
ter out  and  turned  over  to  the  signature.  Imag- 
ine his  unutterable  disgust  to  find  it  signed 
''Dick."  Oh,  he  did  not  dislike  Dick.  He  was 
a  good  fellow,  but  when  you  go  to  a  banquet,  you 
don't  want  to  be  seated  to  a  meal  of  corn  bread 
and  boiled  cabbage. 

When  he  had  mentally  cussed  out  Dick  to  his 
satisfaction,  he  turned  the  note  over  and  read: 


Columbia,  S.  C,  Dec.  2,  '9L 
Dear  Tom: 

Father  and  Mother  join  me  in  extending  you  a  very 
cordial  invitation  to  spend  with  us  as  much  of  the 
Christmas  holidays  as  you  can  spare.  If  for  any  reason 
you  can  not  be  with  us  for  the  entire  time,  don't  fail  to 
give   us   Christmas   day   and   the   day   before,  as   they   are 
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the  only  days  Sis  and  I  shall  both  be  home,  one  coming 
late  and  the  other  leaving  early.  Our  time  overlaps  that 
much. 

Hoping  to  see  you  again   soon  in   our  home.  T   remain. 

Yours   cordially, 

Richard    York,   Jr. 

"By  George,"  thought  Tom,  "Dick  Is  not  such 
a  bad  guy  after  all." 

It  was  a  little  annoying  that  Dick  did  not  say 
which  one  would  come  in  late  and  which  depart 
early,  but  he  had  already  invited  John  to  go  home 
with  him  for  the  holidays,  so  he  could  not  stay  long 
at  the  York's  in  any  case. 

He  wrote  his  mother  of  the  situation,  and  she 
replied  that  the  Hobbs'  Christmas  dinner  would 
'be  arranged  for  the  28th  instead  of  the  25th, 
so  that  no  conflict  need  occur. 

He  next  arranged  to  meet  John  at  a  junction 
point  in  the  late  evening  of  the  26th.  This  serv- 
ed the  double  purpose  of  letting  John  be  at  his 
home  on  Christmas  day,  and  also  having  him  out 
of  Tom's  way  at  the  same  time. 

When  the  result  of  the  first  term  exams,  were 
announced  John  again  came  out  first  with  an  aver- 
age of  97.50.  Tom  was  a  close  second  with  97. 
There  developed  a  new  rival,  however,  in  a  fel- 
low from  the  mountain  section  of  the  state  b)^ 
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name  of  Clinton.  He  had  attended  another  col- 
lege the  last  year,  entering  Woffurllna  in  the 
Sophomore  Class.  His  average  was  96.75. 
While  John  had  beaten  him  again,  Tom  could' 
get  some  consolation  out  of  the  fact  that,  of  the 
^ve  subjects  they  were  taking  this  year,  he  had 
topped  in  three.  But  on  Latin,  his  old  pet 
enemy,  he  had  fallen  so  low  that  It  brought  his 
average  under  his  rival. 

This  new  factor,  Clinton,  also  had  to  he  reck- 
oned with.  Clinton  was  one  of  those  tall,  lanky, 
raw-boned,  red-faced,  blear-eyed,  lantern-jawed 
guys  from  whom  no  one  expects  anything.  When 
he  talked.  It  sounded  like  talking  against  paper 
held  to  a  comb.  The  other  fellows  did  not  cul- 
tivate him,  and  he  did  not  push  himself  on  their 
notice.  Early  In  the  term  a  fellow  from  one  of 
the  larger  cities,  in  the  course  of  a  political  argu- 
ment made  some  remark  that  did  not  comport 
with  Clinton's  code  of  mountain  etiquette,  and 
he  bristled  up  and  showed  his  teeth  enough  to  in- 
dicate that  If  necessary  he  would  take  care  of 
himself,  but  that  little  Incident  was  soon  for- 
gotten. 

When  Tom  alighted  from  the  train  at  Car- 
son In  the  afternoon  of  the  23rd  he  found  Dick 
waiting  for  him  with  the  road  cart.    He  had  dared 
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to  hope  that  Ethel  would  have  come,  too,  but 
in  that  he  was  disappointed.  However^,  they 
covered  the  four  miles  in  a  little  less  than  half  an 
hour,  although  in  shaded  places  the  snow  was 
well  beaten,  which  made  careful  driving  a  ne^ 
cessity.  Several  times  Tom  was  on  the  point  of 
remonstrating  with  Dick  for  what  seemed  rather 
reckless  driving,  when  he  would  suddenly  remem- 
ber that  his  own  experience  in  country  driving 
hardly  justified  him  in  assuming  the  role  of  teach- 
er of  that  art,  to  say  nothing  of  the  etiquette  of 
guest  and  host.  Dick  would  race  around  curves 
on  one  wheel  when  Tom  would  feel  his  diaphragm 
pushing  upward  against  his  heart.  The  colt 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  race,  and  showed  impatience 
iwhen  held  down  to  a  moderate  gait  in  the  dan- 
gerous places. 

When  they  reached  the  York  home,  with  ears 
and  noses  as  red  as  if  they  had  been  on  a  spre'e, 
they  found  Colonel,  Mrs.  York  and  Ethel  wait- 
ing for  them  with  a  big  open  fire.  The  sun  had 
just  set,  and,  by  the  time  they  had  unharnessed 
and  put  the  colt  and  road  cart  away,  it  was  near- 
ly dark.  After  the  usual  greetings  they  went  in 
and  sat  around  the  fire  and  talked  for  a  few  min- 
utes, after  which  Ethel  arose  and  started  out. 

"Whither  bound?"  asked  Tom. 
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*'To  help  Sue  get  supper  on  the  table.'* 

"Couldn't  Sue  use  another  assistant?"  He 
correctly  inferred  that  Sue  was  the  cook,  though 
he  had  not  heard  her  name  mentioned  before. 

"Oh  perhaps,"  answered  Ethel.  "Want  to 
apply  for  the  job?" 

"That's  me,"  said  Tom.  "Lead  me  to  Sue  and 
let's  see  If  I  shall  be  given  a  trial." 

They  went  out  together.  As  they  entered  the 
kitchen,  Ethel  slightly  In  advance,  she  said:  "Sue, 
this  is  the  new  butler  we  have  engaged  to  help 
through  Christmas.'* 

Tom  saw  a  corpulent  coal  black  woman  facing 
them,  her  head  done  up  In  a  red  bandana,  a  large 
iron  spoon  In  one  hand,  and  an  earthen  bowl  In 
the  other.  She  had  just  been  Interrupted  in  the 
process  of  stirring  the  contents  of  the  bowl  with 
the  spoon. 

"Lordy,  honey,  yinna  ain  tol  me  nuttin  bout 
hierin'  no  butler.     Wha'  we  gwlne  do  wid  'Im?" 

"Oh,  Sue,  they  tell  me  he  knows  all  about 
waiting  on  the  table.  He  has  references  from 
people  that  serve  fourteen  courses  for  dinner 
every  day.  All  you  have  to  do  Is  to  cook,  and  he 
will  fix  the  table  (I  will  show  him  where  to  find 
the  china   and  silver).     Then  he  will  bring  the 
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things  in  and  serve  the  table.  Won't  that  be 
fine?" 

"I  dunno,"  answered  Sue  dubiously.  "I  ain' 
got  much  time  for  dese  po'  w'ite  folks." 

"Why,  Sue,  we  are  poor  white  folks." 

"You  know  what  I  mean,  honey.  I  don*  mean 
folks  as  ain'  got  much  money.  I  mean  folks  as 
t'ink  niggers  is  dogs." 

"Oh  he  does  not  think  anything  like  that." 

Sue  sidled  over  near  to  Ethel  and  in  a 
stage  whisper  said:  "You  sho,  honey,  he  woon 
bodder  none  de  silver?" 

"Oh  no.  His  recommendations  say  he  is  per- 
fectly honest." 

I  don'  care  wot  recomm'ations  say.  I  gwlne 
watch  'im.  'Fi  see  'im  stick  a  piece  o'  dat  silver  In 
'e  pocket,  I  gwine  buss  'e  haid  open." 

Tom,  though  he  was  not  supposed  to  hear  this 
threat,  sized  Sue  up  and  was  convinced  that  she 
was  fully  capable  of  making  it  good. 

Sue  was  one  of  the  old  time  colored  mammies 
who  clung  to  the  families  of  their  former  owners, 
when  many  of  those  families  were  too  much  re- 
duced in  circumstances  to  keep  family  servants. 
While  always  accepting  the  menial  position  allot- 
ted them  by  nature,  they  were  thoroughly  devot- 
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ed  to  their  white  folks  and  were,  in  turn,  loved 
hy  them. 

Tom  and  Ethel  then  returned  to  the  dining 
room  and  began  chatting  as  they  set  the  table. 
Ethel  threw  him  one  end  of  a  clean  white  table 
cloth  while  retaining  the  other,  and  told  him  to 
stretch  it  on  the  table.  As  he  obeyed,  thrills  of 
joy  shot  up  and  down  his  spine.  The  process 
suggested  what  Tom  was  planning  for  the  future, 
and  it  required  no  great  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion to  make  it  real,  and  now. 

Ethel  was  scurrying  hack  and  forth  between  din- 
ing room  and  kitchen.  On  one  of  her  trips  to  the 
latter  Tom  heard  Sue  say:  "Honey,  wha'  you 
gwine  let  dat  b.utler  man  eat?  I  ca'  eat  in  peace 
wid  no  po'  buckers  settin'  roun'." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,  Sue;  maybe  if  you  can't 
stand  him,  we  will  let  him  eat  with  us." 

"Lordy,  honey,  dat  wusser.  Don'  you  know  I 
ain'  gwine  let  my  w'ite  folks  eat  wid  servants? 
Ain'  you  never  hear  Mars  Dick  tell  bout  he  pa? 
Ole  Mars.  Henry  York  uster  be  de  bigges'  law- 
yr  in  dis  state.  I  hear  'im  making  speeches  in  de 
cote  house,  and  he  holler  louder'n  any  dem  oder 
lawyers.  Dey  all  scared  o'  'im.  If  Ole  Mars 
Henry  know'd  'e  son  an'  gran'chillun  eatin'  wid 
servants,  'e  turn  ober  in  'e  grave." 
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"He  is  not  a  servant,  Sue.  He  is  a  friend  of 
the  family.  When  you  were  off  lost  spring  visit- 
ing your  daughter,  he  was  hurt  on  the  Miles 
Crossing  road,  and  we  took  care  of  him  until  he 
got  well.  He  is  a  nice  young  man.  We  are  all 
very  fond  of  him." 

Tom  wanted  to  rush  out  of  the  house  and 
shout.  But  he  kept  quiet,  hoping  to  hear  some 
more  good  news. 

*'Lordy,  honey,  don'  yo'  know  yo'  mustn't  pro- 
jick  wid  yo'  ole  mammy?     Ise  too  ole  to  play." 

"No  you  are  not,  Sue.  You  are  only  sixty-five 
years  old.  You  like  a  joke  as  well  as  any  one 
else.  Maybe  you  like  it  better  if  it  is  on  some  one 
else,  but  you  can'  stand  it  if  it  is  on  you." 

"Maybe  so."  Then  came  a  question  that  made 
Tom's  heart  thump  so  hard  he  feared  they  would 
hear  it.     "Yo'  ain'  a  lovin'  'im  is  yo',  honey?" 

"No,  but  I  like  him  pretty  well." 

"Better  look  out,  dey  ain'  much  difference." 

Ethel  came  back  into  the  dining  room  and 
found  Tom  frantically  shifting  the  dishes  and  sil- 
ver from  place  to  place  entirely  without  system- 
atic plan.  When  he  saw  her  his  face  went  red. 
It  would  not  have  taken  a  mind  of  Ethel's  bright- 
ness to  grasp  the  reason  for  Tom's  crazy  actions. 
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It  was  then  her  turn,  and  there  were  two  red  faces 
in  the  dining  room. 

"I  confess,"  stammered  Tom. 

"Confess  what?" 

"That  I  heard  your  conversation  in  the  kitchen, 
but  I  could  not  help  it.  Promise  that  you  won't 
do  anything  to  punish  me." 

He  sounded  so  like  a  little  boy  caught  in  some 
act  of  disobedience,  begging  his  mother  to  let  him 
off,  that  Ethel  could  not  help  laughing. 

"Why,  that  is  all  right,"  said  she.  "What  I 
said  you  knew  already." 

"Yes,  I  thought  I  knew  that,  but  I  was  not  so 
sure  I  knew  what  Sue  said,  but  by  George,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  true.  Sue  is  a  prophetess.  Long  may 
she  live." 

After  supper  was  over  they  all  gathered  around 
the  fire  again. 

"Well,  Tom,"  began  the  Colonel,  as  he  filled 
his  old  briar-root  pipe,  "it's  fine  to  have  you  with 
us  without  the  service  of  your  highwaymen." 

"It  certainly  is,"  replied  Tom.  "If  Dick's  let- 
ter had  been  delayed  much  longer,  however,  I 
think  I  should  have  been  looking  for  them,  but  not 
for  the  purpose  of  prosecution.  By  the  way, 
if  they  should  ever  be  arrested  and  I  can  identify 
them,  I  shall  do  what  I  can  to  get  them  off.     As 
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for  Jake,  who  I  believe  set  them  on  me,  I  have  a 
big  joke  on  him.  He  evidently  intended  revenge, 
while  in  point  of  fact  he  did  me  the  greatest  pos- 
sible service." 

"Glad  you  look  at  it  that  way,"  continued  the 
Colonel,  as  he  pulled  away  on  his  old  Jimmy  pipe. 
**It  often  happens  that  our  best  intentions  turn 
out  curses  to  those  they  were  meant  to  serve.  On 
the  theory  of  compensation  that  Emerson  tells  us 
about,  it  would  seem  that  some  of  the  acts  of  our 
enemies  should  also  miscarry  and  redound  to  our 
profit." 

''There  now,"  put  in  Ethel,  "a  truce  to  your 
lecturing,  Dad.  I  think  you  said  something  about 
a  game  of  whist  for  this  evening,  if  I  remember 
correctly  your  remarks  this  afternoon  before  Mr. 
Hobbs'  arrival." 

"And  if  I  remember  correctly,  some  remarks 
that  passed  between  us  last  spring,  I  was  to  be: 
known  in  this  family  as  Tom,"  observed  that 
young  gentleman. 

"You  have  a  very  vivid  memory,"  retorted 
Ethel,  "to  remember  events  that  did  not  happen. 
However,  since  I  see  that  Dad,  Mother  and 
Dick  have  dropped  the  handle,  it  may  as  well  be 
unanimous.     So  be  it.     Tom  you  are." 

By  this  time  Dick  had  pulled  a  small  table  from 
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the  wall  to  the  middle  of  the  floor,  after  dumping 
the  books,  magazines,  and  papers  therefrom  into 
a  heterogeneous  pile  on  the  floor. 

"Good  gracious,  Dick,"  said  Ethel,  as  she  put 
the  books  into  their  place  in  the  book  case,  and 
the  magazines  and  papers  on  the  magazine  stand, 
"why  didn't  you  touch  a  match  to  your  pile  of 
rubbish?" 

"Oh,  well,"  rejoined  Dick,  "let's  get  on  to  the 
game.  Turn  'round.  Dad,  I  want  to  try  you  as  a 
partner.  If  you  have  not  lost  any  of  your  cun- 
ning in  your  old  age,-  we  will  put  it  all  over  these 
novices." 

"I  say,  old  age,"  retorted  the  Colonel.  "If 
you  give  me  any  of  your  lip,  I'll  hand  you  a  taste 
of  the  toe  of  my  boot.  I  bet  that  will  convince  you 
I  am  not  exactly  in  my  dotage." 

With  these  and  other  such  jibes  flying  thickly 
back  and  forth  they  were  soon  settled  in  the  game. 

They  were  pretty  evenly  matched,  so  that  they 
played,  now  one  side  being  slightly  ahead,  and 
then  the  other,  until  time  to  retire,  when  Tom  and 
Ethel  were  slightly  ahead. 

"Too  bad,  Dick,  Dad  has  lost  his  cunning," 
said  Ethel. 

"Oh,  rats !"  retorted  Dick.    "If  I  hadn't  drawn 
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that  rotten  hand  about  the  middle  of  the  game, 
you  would  never  have  had  a  look  in/' 

"Isn't  it  strange,"  said  she  sweetly,  ''how  the 
poor  players  always  get  hold  of  a  bad  hand  some- 
where in  the  game?" 

"Oh  do  dry  up,"  grunted  the  Colonel.  "It's 
no  credit  to  anybody  to  be  a  good  card  player." 

"That's  so,"  shot  back  Ethel.  "But  you  forgot 
to   mention    it   at   the   beginning   of   the    game." 

When  Tom  was  ready  for  bed  and  had  put  out 
his  light,  he  jumped  into  bed  and  out  almost  with 
the  same  jump.  His  first  thought  was  that  a 
yellow  jacket  or  wasp  nest  had  been  hidden  in  his 
bed.  He  rushed  to  the  table,  relit  the  lamp, 
gathered  up  a  hearth  broom  and  came  back  to  the 
attack.  Planning  to  get  them  one  by  one,  he  cau- 
tiously drew  the  cover  farther  back,  holding  the 
broom  poised  meanwhile,  ready  to  whack  the  first 
insect  that  showed  itself.  As  he  continued  to  pull 
and  push  the  cover  back,  and  no  insect,  or  other 
cause  of  his  surprise  showed  itself,  he  entirely  re- 
moved the  covering,  but  discovered  nothing  un- 
usual. 

"By  George!"  thought  he,  "am  I  dreaming?" 

He  again  extinguished  the  light,  and  this  time 
cautiously  crawled  in.  Immediately  he  felt 
several  sharp  stings.     Again  he  got  up  and  lit  the 
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lamp,  determined  to  find  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
if  he  had  to  pull  the  bed  to  pieces  and  examine 
each  little  piece.  He  began  with  the  counterpane, 
examining  it  critically  on  both  sides  and  then  lay- 
ing it  on  a  chair  to  one  side.  In  like  manner  each 
piece  was  scrutinized.  As  he  drew  off  the  bottom 
sheet  his  problem  was  solved.  There  under  the 
sheet,  whereon  he  had  lain  was  a  handful  of 
cockleburs  scattered  over  the  mattress,  so  that 
wherever  one  should  lie  on  the  bed,  there  would 
be  several  to  thrust  their  spines  through  the  sheet 
and  give  him  numerous  sharp  pricks. 

After  sweeping  them  off  with  the  same  broom 
with  which  he  had  purposed  to  kill  them,  when  he 
had  supposed  they  belonged  to  the  animate  king- 
dom, he  remade  the  bed  and  got  In. 

This  was  manifestly  a  practical  joke,  and  he 
decided  to  use  a  little  of  his  sleeping  time  to  work 
out  the  identity  of  the  perpetrator  and  also  a  suit- 
able settlement.  He  felt  sure  that  their  ap^e 
would  exclude  Colonel  and  Mrs.  York,  therefore  It 
lay  between  Dick,  Ethel  and  Sue.  He  hardly  be- 
lieved Sue  would  be  bold  enough  to  play  a  practical 
joke  on  the  house  guest  of  her  employers.  Still 
these  old  family  servants  were  sometimes  treated 
very  much  as  If  they  were  members  of  the  family. 
Besides,  Ethel  had  used  him  to  play  a  mild  joke  on 
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Sue,  and  it  was  possible  Sue  was  taking  it  out  on 
him.  As  there  were  no  clues  to  guide  him,  he  de- 
cided to  let  his  tormentor  betray  him  or  herself. 
By  refraining  from  mentioning  the  matter  him- 
self, the  author  of  the  trick  would  no  doubt  try 
to  draw  him  out  with  the  purpose  of  laughing  at 
him.     With  that  decision  he  was  soon  asleep. 

At  breakfast  in  the  morning  Ethel,  in  an  at- 
tempt at  indifference,  asked:  "How  did  you  rest 
last  night?"  He  thought  he  detected  a  suppress- 
ed smile,  but  to  confirm  his  suspicion  he  decided 
to  feel  his  way.  "Fine,"  he  answered.  "How  did 
you  enjoy  preparing  my  bed?" 

"Who  said  anything  about  my  preparing  it?" 

"I  have  a  keen  instinct." 

"Are  you  sure  it  was  only  Instinct  that  gave  you 
that  information?" 

That  was  sufficient.  His  suspicion  was  con- 
firmed. 

"Oh,  no,"  he  retorted,  "it  was  supplemented  by 
instick." 

She  could  control  her  laughter  no  longer,  but 
gave  way  to  a  peal  that  lasted  until  her  parents 
feared  she  was  in  a  fit  of  hysteria. 

"If,"  said  Tom,  "you  get  that  much  fun  out 
of  your  wickedness  without  witnessing  the  effect; 
just  by  Imagining  what  happened,  what  was  the 
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use  of  committing  the  crime?  You  might  just  as 
well  have  imagined  the  whole  thing.  When  I  get 
ready  to  settle  with  you,  I  am  going  to  see  how 
you  enjoy  it." 

The  others  were  begging  to  know  what  they 
were  talking  about,  but  Tom  would  tell  nothing, 
and  while  Ethel  made  several  attempts,  they  were 
each  choked  to  death  by  her  own  laughter.  Tom 
decided  that  she  certainly  must  think  a  whole  lot 
more  happened  than  really  did. 

At  the  first  opportunity,  when  the  attention  of 
the  family  was  diverted,  Tom  slipped  into  the 
kitchen  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance  with  Sue.  He 
had  both  mediate  and  immediate  use  for  the  good 
offices  of  that  dignitary- 

When  they  were  seated  around  the  table  for 
the  big  Christmas  dinner,  just  after  the  Colonel 
had  returned  thanks,  when  a  smile  of  expectancy 
was  on  all  faces,  when  Mrs.  York  had  just  lifted 
the  coffee  pot,  and  when  the  Colonel  was  putting 
a  slice  of  turkey  on  his  plate  preparatory  to  start- 
ing it  down  to  Dick,  who  was  presiding  at  a  large 
dish  of  mashed  potatoes,  an  unearthly  shriek  was 
heard,  and  Ethel  fell  over  backward  with  hier 
chair  in  a  most  undignified  heap  on  the  floor.* 
Every  one  leaped  up  in  alarm,  fearing  she  might 
be  ill.     Tom,  being  nearest  was  the  first  to  reach 
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her  and  lifted  her  to  her  feet.  For  a  while  she 
knocked  frantically  with  both  open  hands  at  her 
hair  in  a  manner  suggesting  insanity.  Presently 
a  mouse  peaped  from  her  head  and  darted  off 
under  a  piece  of  furniture.  Not  seeing  this,  she 
continued  to  fight  wildly  to  rid  herself  of  the 
imaginary  intruder. 

When  at  last  she  quieted  down  enough  to  speak 
coherently,  with  flushed  face  and  eyes  bulging, 
she  said:  "Wh-when  I-I  turned  up  my  p-plate,  he 
j-jumped  r-right  in  my  face.  Then  sc-scooted  up 
under  my  h-hair." 

"Come  sit  down,"  said  Tom.  "Don't  blame 
the  mouse.  He  showed  great  wisdom.  He  had 
been  cramped  under  your  plate,  and  when  he  was 
released  he  made  for  the  nicest,  softest  bed  he 
could  find,  which  turned  out  to  be  your  hair.  You 
see,  there  were  no  cockleburs  there." 

She  looked  at  him  steadily  for  a  half  minute, 
undecided  whether  or  not  to  resent  his  act  and 
words.  Then  slowly  that  heavenly  smile,  that 
nearly  threw  Tom  into  a  spasm,  crept  back  over 
her  face,  and  she  said: 

"You  rascal." 


CHAPTER  XII 

TOM  and  John  reached  Charleston  in  the  early 
morning  of  the  27th.  Harry  his  brother,  a 
medical  student,  and  Ada,  his  younger  sister,  met 
them  at  the  station.  They  drove  home  along  East 
Bay,  where  they  inhaled  the  familiar  odors  of 
that  ancient  thoroughfare,  clattering  over  the 
round  cobble  stones,  as  Ada  pointed  out  to  John 
the  old  Laurens  home,  the  market,  the  Custom 
House,  the  store  of  Hobbs,  Jenkins  &  Co.,  and 
other  points  of  interest,  until  they  reached  the 
battery  on  which  was  located  the  Hobbs  residence. 

"Now,  John,"  said  Tom,  "here  is  where  we  get 
some  sure  enough  waffles  and  maple  syrup." 

They  went  in  and  found  Mr.  Hobbs,  the  only 
early  riser  In  the  Hobbs  family,  In  the  sitting  room 
by  the  fire  reading  his  "News  and  Courier." 
John,  Ada  and  Harry  took  seats  with  him  and 
they  fell  Into  conversation  while  Tom  went  chas- 
ing over  the  house  waking  the  others.  Finally  he 
went  out  to  the  kitchen  to  tease  old  Cindy,  the 
cook.  "Hello  there,  Cindy!  Got  anything  to  eat 
In  there?" 
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"Why  sure,  Mr.  Tom,  you  know  I  got  plenty 
to  eat.     Lordy,  how  you  is  fatten  up." 

"Well,  I  must  have  done  It  all  in  the  last  twd 
days.  I  have  not  had  a  square  meal  since  I  left 
here  in  September  until  two  days  ago  when  some 
friends  took  pity  on  me  and  gave  me  a  couple  of 
days'  feeding.  Before  that  I  had  got  so  thin  no- 
thing in  me  would  make  a  shadow  but  my  back- 
bone. How  is  that  old  dead  beat  you  call  a  hus- 
band, and  all  the  yellow  kids?  You  still  carrying 
off  enough  rations  from  here  to  feed  the  gang?" 

"Why,  Mr.  Tom,  de  way  you  does  carry  on. 
You  know  Jack  spotes  his  family.  All  I  does  is 
cook  to  make  rent  money." 

"Well,  if  you  pay  the  rent,  and  carry  off  from 
here  all  the  grub  the  crowd  eats,  and  Mom  gives 
you  all  her  old  clothes,  and  those  yellow  kids  of 
^ours  don't  wear  any  cothes,  of  what  does  Jack's 
support  consist?  Oh,  I  see.  He  provides  the 
liquid  refreshment  for  the  family,  liquor  for  the 
father,  and  water  for  the  rest." 

"Why,  Mr.  Tom,  Jack  is  a  useful  member  o* 
de  church." 

"I  expect  he  would  be  If  you  cut  him  up  and  dis- 
tributed the  pieces  among  them  for  bait  to  fish 
with,  that  Is,  If  he  didn't  make  the  fish  drunk.^ 
Well,  hurry  up  with  breakfast,  and  cook  a  plenty. 
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I  brought  a  preacher  along  with  me,  and  he  has 
an  appetite.  He  does  not  think  he  has  anything 
to  eat  If  you  give  him  less  than  a  whole  cow  a 
day." 

"Oh,  my  Lord,  Mr.  Tom,  you  Is  so  wicked.  De 
debbil  sho  gwlne  git  you." 

*'Well,  let's  don't  give  him  a  dry  bone  for  his 
trouble.  Get  breakfast  so  I  can  fatten  up  for 
him." 

He  went  back  to  the  sitting  room,  where  the 
family  had  all  assembled.  John  was  called  on  by 
Mr.  Hobbs  to  conduct  family  worship. 

After  breakfast,  Harry,  Ada,  Tom  and  John 
decided  to  take  a  drive.  After  doing  "The  City," 
Harry  asked  John  "How  about  a  drive  up  the 
road?" 

"Up  what  road?"  asked  John. 

The  other  three  broke  out  In  a  laugh. 

"  'Up  the  road,'  Mr.  Tedder,"  explained  Ada, 
"has  a  very  definite  meaning  In  Charleston.  You 
see  there  is  only  one  country  road  leading  from 
the  city." 

"How  strange,"  replied  John.  "By  all  means, 
let's  go  *Up  the  road.'  " 

He  felt  well  repaid  In  the  sight  of  the  enormous 
old  oak  trees  with  their  low-growing  branches,  the 
whole  festooned  with  a  profusion  of  gray  moss. 
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In  the  afternoon  Harry  took  them  out  in  his 
sailing  yatch  on  the  harbor.  John  was  terribly 
uneasy  when  they  went  skimming  along  with  a  tilt 
to  one  side,  so  much  so  that  the  gunwale  on  the 
lower  side  seemed  to  be  on  a  dead  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  water.  It  looked  as  though  the 
slightest  wave  would  wash  over  the  gunwale  into 
the  boat.  When  they  turned  and  went  out  beyond 
the  jetties,  where  the  water  was  a  little  rough,  he 
was  actually  terrified.  He  noticed,  however,  that 
the  others  seemed  to  be  entirely  unconcerned  by 
the  danger. 

"Isn't  the  sea  a  little  rough  today?"  asked  John 
of  Ada. 

"Oh  no,  its  just  right.  Won't  you  try  one  of 
these  sandwiches,  Mr.  Tedder?  Some  I  knocked 
together  iust  before  we  left.  They  aren't  very 
good  but  we  get  hungry  on  the  water  and  can  eat 
anything  from  rock  candy  to  oyster  shells. 

John  accepted  the  sandwich,  but  nibbled  it  very 
gingerly.  He  feared  if  she  mentioned  rock  candy, 
oysters,  and  sandwiches  much,  instead  of  eating 
more,  there  was  danger  of  his  losing  what  he  had 
already  eaten.  They  came  ashore,  however,  with- 
out any  such  embarrassing  catastrophe  and  after 
they  had  got  back  home  and  rested  a  while,  John 
found  that  he  had  indeed  developed  an  appetite 
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of  no  mean  proportions.  The  only  difference 
between  him  and  these  sailors  was  that  they  found 
out  they  were  hungry  while  still  on  the  water, 
while  he  learned  it  afterward. 

To  the  big  Christmas  dinner  on  the  following 
day,  Dr.  Henderson,  their  pastor,  and  his  wife 
were  invited.  Dr.  Henderson  sat  next  to  John 
on  the  latter's  right,  while  Ada  sat  to  his  left- 
While  John  was  more  interested  in  Ada,  the  doc- 
tor talked  directly  to  him  so  much  that  he  could 
not  ignore  him  without  discourtesy. 

"I  should  be  greatly  pleased  to  have  you  relieve 
me  next  Sunday  by  preaching  at  the  morning 
hour,"  said  Dr.  Henderson. 

''Why  really.  Doctor,"  replied  John,  "you 
must  remember  I  am  only  a  novice  in  the  ministry. 
I  fear  it  would  not  do  for  me  to  appear  before  a 
large  and  cultured  congregation  such  as  yours." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right.  Just  do  the  best  you 
can.  My  people  are  very  charitable  in  their  crit- 
icism. Fm  sure  they  would  be  glad  to  hear  your 
message,"  said  the  doctor  patronizingly. 

"Very  well,  if  you  will  be  responsible  for  my 
imperfections,  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  the  best  I 

can." 

"That's  fine,"  continued  the  doctor.  "It  gives 
me  pleasure  to  help  push  the  younger  representa- 
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tives  of  the  clergy  forward.  They  will  soon  have 
to  take  up  and  carry  the  colors  which  we  older  men 
must  lay  down.  I  only  hope  and  pray  that  they 
may  stand  firm  for  the  'Faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints,'  and  not  fall  into  the  errors  promulgat- 
ed by  the  rationalistic  philosophers." 

Tom,  who  had  been  listening  to  this  conversa- 
tion, here  joined  in. 

"Doctor,"  said  he,  "what  other  kind  of  philoso- 
phy is  there  besides  rationalistic?" 

It  must  be  said  that  Tom  had  great  respect  for 
Dr.  Henderson,  and  had  no  intention  by  his  ques- 
tion to  be  otherwise.  His  question  was  purely  for 
information. 

"Philosophy,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "means  love 
of  knowledge.  We  may  gain  knowledge  by  the 
use  of  our  reasoning  powers  in  conjunction  with 
facts,  taken  in  through  our  senses.  Or,  we  may 
gain  knowledge  through  revelation  from  the  Bi- 
ble, the  inspired  Word  of  God.  The  first  of  course 
is  what  I  refer  to  as  rationalistic  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  latter.  The  first  is  perfectly  proper  as 
applied  to  secular  matters,  hut  when  applied  to 
matters  pertaining  to  the  spirit  and  immortality, 
it  is  impious." 

"But,"  persisted  Tom  "how  are  we  to  know  that 
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what  we  call  revelation  Is  Indeed  such  without  sub- 
jecting It  to  the  test  of  our  reasoning  power?" 

"Except  ye  become  as  a  little  child,"  quoted  the 
Doctor. 

"Many  little  children  hear  and  believe  the 
Buddhist,  the  Confucian  and  other  religions,"  re- 
plied Tom.  "Now,  I  believe  In  the  Bible  and  In 
the  Christian  religion,  but  It  seems  to  me  that  while 
the  real  truths  In  them  stand  the  tests  of  what  you 
call  rationalistic  philosophy,  many  of  our  pet 
theories,  that  we  have  been  nursing  along  with 
those  truths  do  not  square  with  that  philosophy. 
For  example,  I  had  an  Interesting  talk  with  our 
professor  of  Philosophy."  Here  Tom  repeated 
the  conversation  with  Professor  Driggs  recorded 
in  a  previous  chapter. 

"Ah,  my  dear  young  friend,"  warned  the  doctor, 
"don't  be  deceived  by  such  dangerous  teaching. 
That  Is  the  kind  of  poison  which  is  creeping  into 
so  many  of  our  colleges  and  undermining  the  faith 
of  our  young  people.  Such  a  theory  has  no  place 
for  the  vicarious  atonement  of  our  Saviour." 

"Why  not?"  persisted  Tom.  "Sin  brings  with 
It  its  own  punishment,  but  that  punishment  may 
and  frequently  does  fall  on  one  who  did  not  direct- 
ly commit  the  sin.  The  most  conspicuous  example 
of  this,  out  of  holy  writ,  of  which  I  have  heard 
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was  that  of  a  young  man  who,  by  long  continued 
abuse  of  his  body,  had  so  reduced  his  vitality  that, 
when  he  was  seized  by  a  disease  that  threatened 
his  life,  his  physician  decided  that  his  only  hope 
was  from  the  transfusion  of  healthy  blood  from 
another  person.  His  father  promptly  offered  his 
blood.  The  operation  resulted  in  the  recovery  of 
the  young  man  and  the  death  of  his  father.  In 
this  case  the  penalty  of  the  young  man's  sin  was 
death,  and  his  father  paid  it.  But  it  operated  in 
a  perfectly  natural  way.  If  that  penalty  was  mere- 
ly to  satisfy  the  wrath  of  an  angry  God,  He  would 
not  have  accepted  the  substitute  of  the  other  man 
any  more  than  you,  if  one  of  your  children  had 
committed  an  offense  for  which  you  had  deter- 
mined to  punish  it,  would  punish  another  child 
merely  because  these  children  had  agreed  to  the 
substitution. 

"In  like  manner  Jesus  came  to  earth  and  assum- 
ed the  estate  of  man,  not  as  we  have  been  taught 
to  believe,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  being  punish- 
ed in  our  stead.  He  came  to  save  us  by  teaching 
us  the  right  attitude  toward  God  and  toward  each 
other.  Now  it  is  only  by  accepting  Him  as  arii 
infallible  teacher  sent  from  God  that  we  will  learn 
this  lesson.  And  here  is  where  faith  in  Him  is 
necessary  to  our  salvation.     Again,  He  foresaw 
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that  the  life  He  proposed  to  teach,  and  did  teach 
would  bring  Him  into  conflict  with  the  religious 
authorities  of  the  time,  for  which  they  would 
bring  about  His  death.  He  could  have  avoided 
that  by  discounting  His  teaching  but  that  He 
would  not  do.  He  went  on,  because  only  by  His 
teaching  could  we  be  saved,  even  though  He 
knew  that  it  meant  His  death.  Therefore  it  is 
true  that  we  are  saved  through  His  death.  But 
it  was  not  in  the  sense  that  an  angry  God  deter- 
mined to  punish  the  sinner,  and  consented  to  for- 
give only  upon  condition  that  he  should  have 
another  victim." 

"My  boy,"  said  the  doctor,  "beware  how  you 
put  up  your  reason  against  the  eternal  truths  of 
God's  Word.  There  are  such  truths  for  which  we 
cannot  understand  the  reason.  Jesus  said  Him- 
self 'The  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  His  life  a  ran- 
som for  many.'  Is  not  that  last  a  clear  statement 
that  He  came  for  the  purpose  of  dying  for  our 
sins?" 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  Tom.  "The 
same  could  be  said  if  He  had  lived  out  a  normal 
life  and  died  of  old  age.  Giving  one's  life  does 
not  imply  early  or  violent  death.  It  merely  im- 
plies devotion  of  one's  life  to  the  service  of  an- 
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Other.  The  successful  missionary  gives  his  life 
a  ransom  for  many." 

*'Since  you  seem  so  sure  of  your  ground,'^  said 
the  doctor  with  dignity,  "will  you  kindly  explain 
the  words  'Without  the  shedding  of  blood  there 
is  no  remission  of  sins?'  " 

**Doctor,  I  trust  you  will  not  misunderstand  me 
as  attempting  to  teach  you  in  your  own  line  of 
thought.  I  am  merely  stating  what  seems  to  me 
a  more  correct  understanding  of  God's  Word  than 
that  which  I  formerly  held.  I  mean  by  God's 
Word,  the  message  He  has  written  in  nature, 
— the  rocks,  the  stars  and  the  plants — as  well 
as  in  His  Book.  Now  as  to  your  last  quotation  I 
believe  the  writer  meant  just  what  he  said.  Before 
the  present  improvements  in  transportation  were 
invented,  whea  the  Alps  could  be  crossed  only  on 
foot,  one  might  truly  have  said :  'Without  a  bruis- 
ed body  there  is  no  crossing  of  the  Alps.'  I  would 
not  understand  by  that  statement  that  to  have 
some  one  beat  me  up  with  a  stick  or  stones  would 
put  me  across  the  Alps,  nor  would  I  understand 
that  some  one  else,  by  taking  that  beating  for  me, 
would  put  me  across." 

After  dinner  was  over  and  Tom  and  John  had 
gone  out  for  a  stroll  around  the  Battery,  John  said : 
"Tom,  I  am  afraid  you  made  a  mistake  not  to 
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Stick  to  your  idea  of  being  a  preacher.  If  you  can 
speak  as  forcibly  to  an  audience  as  you  did  to  Dr. 
Henderson  at  dinner  today,  you  will  be  very  con- 
vincing. Your  argument  cleared  up  for  me  a  dif- 
ficulty which  has  often  worried  me." 

"Thank  you,  John,  but  that  is  just  it.  I  can 
speak  with  ease  to  a  few  people  in  private  con- 
versation, but  when  I  attempt  to  stand  before  an 
audience  in  public,  I  don't  seem  to  be  able'  to  con- 
centrate on  my  subject.  Besides,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last  part  of  my  argument  at  dinner,  I 
am  indebted  to  Professor  Driggs  for  the  idea  I 
presented,  and  even  that  part  was  the  result  of  a 
train  of  thought  on  which  he  put  me." 

Next  Sunday  morning  John  preached  from  the 
text:  ''Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me  Lord, 
Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but 
he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven."  He  so  completely  captivated  the  con- 
gregation that  a  meeting  of  the  officers  was  called 
that  afternoon,  and  when  he  came  to  church  with 
the  family  that  night,  he  was  called  into  one  of 
the  Sunday  School  rooms  and  formally  invited  to 
be  pulpit  supply  for  the  month  of  August  follow- 
ing, when  Dr.  Henderson  would  be  on  his  vaca- 
tion- 
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In  walking  home  that  night,  they  paired  off, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hobbs  in  front,  Harry  and  Tom 
next,  and  John  and  Ada  brought  up  the  rear. 
John  told  Ada  of  the  offer. 

"Oh,  how  nice!"  exclaimed  she.  "And  you  are 
going  to  accept?" 

*'I  am  strongly  inclined  to,  but  I  called  time. 
You  say  'How  nice.'    Do  you  want  me  to  accept?'* 

"Yes  indeed,"  she  promptly  replied. 

"Then  I  shall  find  it  much  harder  to  refuse. 
You  know  what  good  friends  Tom  and  I  are.  It 
is  an  added  pleasure  to  number  his  family  among 
my  friends,  and  to  b^  associated  with  them  for  a 
whole  month  at  a  time." 

"Oh,  why  is  it  not  in  April  or  May  that  Dr. 
Henderson  takes  his  vacation,  so  you  could  see 
Magnolia  Gardens  when  the  azaleas  are  in  bloom. 
When  you  see  that  piece  of  natural  scenery, 
Yellowstone  Park,  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colo- 
rado, and  Yosemite  Valley  will  all  seem  tame." 

John,  of  course,  not  knowing  the  intense  affec- 
tion in  which  the  Charleston  people  hold  their 
beautiful  Gardens,  was  somewhat  taken  aback 
by  this  burst  of  extravagance. 

"Yes,  but  I  would  not  be  free  to  accept  In  April 
or  May.  You  remember  I  am  a  student,  and  col- 
lege Is  not  out  by  that  time." 
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"That's  so,  I  forgot.  It's  hard  for  any  one 
who  heard'  you  this  morning  to  think  you  are  just 
a  preacher  in  the  making." 


CHAPTER  XIII 

IT  HAD  become  rather  noticeable  that  CHnton, 
while  he  made  no  effort  to  cultitvate  friend- 
ship among  the  other  students,  in  fact  he  rather 
repelled  any  advances  on  their  part,  had  more  or 
less  business  with  certain  servants  in  the  families 
of  the  faculty  members.  He  had  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  something  of  a  freak,  and  this  peculiar 
preference  was  generally  regarded  as  merely  one 
of  his  cranky  notions.  His  room  was  on  the  same 
floor  of  the  dormitory  with  Tom's,  but  with  the 
exception  of  an  occasional  "Hello,  Clinton," 
**Hello,  Hobbs,"  they  rarely  exchanged  a  word. 
One  afternoon  late  in  May  when  Woffurllna 
was  playing  a  game  of  baseball  with  Clemson,  the 
dormitory  being  practically  empty,  Tom  passed  a 
colored  boy  whom  he  recognized  as  a  servant  of 
Prof.  Hendricks,  the  Economics  professor.  The 
boy  was  going  toward  the  dormitory,  while  he  was 
going  toward  the  gym.,  their  two  paths  crossing 
somewhat  like  the  letter  "X."  As  they  crossed 
about  the  same  time,  the  boy  pulled  a  handker- 
chief from  his  pocket  and,  as  he  did  so,  a  slip  of 
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soiled  paper  fluttered  from  the  pocket  and  fell  at 
Tom's  feet.  Tom  picked  it  up,  noticed  something 
scrawled  in  very  imperfect  writing,  and  handed  it 
to  the  boy  without  further  thought.  He  did,  how- 
ever, notice  that  the  boy  went  on  to  the  dormitory 
and  entered. 

About  a  week  later  the  final  exam,  in  Economics 
was  held.  One  of  the  question  read:  *^Give  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  a  division  of  labor 
in  industries,  with  your  reasons.'^  The  question 
had  a  familiar  ring  to  Tom  as  though  he  ha'dj 
heard  it  recently.  He  knew  the  subject  had  not 
been  discussed  in  class  since  early  in  the  term,  but 
there  was  a  freshness  about  it  that  he  could  not 
explain.  The  problem  so  worried  him  that  it  in- 
terfered with  his  giving  his  undivided  attention 
to  the  work  at  hand.  It  seemed  a  trivial  matter, 
but  all  the  remainder  of  the  day  it  seemed  to  haunt 
him.  About  nine  o'clock  that  night  it  suddenly 
flashed  through  his  mind  that  he  had  seen  the 
words  of  that  exam,  question  on  that  dirty  piece 
of  paper  that  fell  from  the  colored  boy's  pocket 
the  week  before.  That  boy  was  a  servant  in  Pro- 
fessor Hendricks'  house.  He  went  on  to  the  dor- 
mitory. 

Clinton,  though  unapproachable  by  other  stu- 
dents, frequently  hobnobbed  with  the  servants  of 
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the  faculty.  Clinton,  though  a  mediocre  student 
when  judged  by  his  daily  class  work,  made  ^e^ 
markably  high  exam,  marks.  Each  of  these  facts 
pointed  to  the  same  conclusion,  viz:  that  Clinton, 
either  by  bribery  or  otherwise  was  inducing  the 
servants  to  copy  exam,  questions  and  bring  them 
to  him.  This  was  the  kind  of  competition  Tom 
felt  that  he  was  facing.  A  flood  of  indignation 
overwhelmed  him,  and  with  characteristic  impul- 
sivness  he  got  up,  walked  across  to  Clinton's  room, 
found  him  alone,  and  flatly  accused  him  of  cheat- 
ing. Clinton  came  at  him  like  a  tiger.  They' 
clinched,  and  gouged  at  each  other  with  a  desper- 
ate fury  for  a  short  while,  but  Tom,  being  under- 
sized and  not  having  had  much  physical  training, 
was  no  match  for  the  big  mountaineer,  so  that 
when  the  other  fellows,  hearing  the  racket,  came 
crowding  in,  they  found  Clinton  on  top  beating 
him  up  pretty  badly.  As  they  were  pulled  apart, 
Tom  with  tousled  hair,  red  face,  eyes  apparently 
about  to  pop  out,  hissed,  "I'll  put  you  out  of  the 
running  before  we  leave  here." 

He  meant  by  the  threat  that  he  would  bring  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  authorities  and  thus 
bring  about  Clinton's  expulsion.  There  being 
about  two  weeks  before  college  would  close,  he  re- 
solved,   rather    than    sit   in    competition    with    a 
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thief,  that  he  would  take  the  matter  up  with  the 
president  the  next  day.  With  these  reflections  he 
fell  asleep.  His  sleep  seemed  to  clear  his  mind 
considerably,  so  that  when  he  awoke  he  could 
think  over  the  events  of  the  previous  night  more 
dispassionately. 

He  realized  that  if  he  preferred  charges  against 
Clinton  he  should  have  to  give  much  more  con- 
clusive evidence  than  he  possessed.  Clinton's  pro- 
clivity for  interviewing  the  servants  while  hold- 
ing himself  aloof  from  the  other  students  could 
be  regarder  as  little  if  any  more  than  an  eccentric- 
ity. The  dirty  slip  of  paper  incident  would  not 
go  far,  as  he  could  do  no  more  than  oppose  his 
word  against  Clinton's.  In  fact  if  the  boy  should 
be  called  in,  it  was  more  than  likely  (if  Tom's  sus- 
picions were  well  founded)  that  he  would  dis- 
claim any  knowledge  of  the  incident. 

Even  if  he  could  get  that  point  accepted,  it 
would  have  little  weight  without  good  evidence 
that  the  paper  was  delivered  to  Clinton.  Finally 
the  fact  that  Clinton  made  so  much  better  record 
on  exams,  than  on  daily  work  meant  next  to  no- 
thing. Many  a  poor  student  will  cram  up  for 
exams,  and  pass  very  creditably.  In  short,  he  had 
to  admit  to  himself  that  he  had  acted  very  fool- 
ishly, and  had  got  what  was  coming  to  him.     Not 
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that  he  doubted  Clinton's  guilt  for  a  moment. 
Instinct,  or  whatever  you  may  choose  to  call  it, 
convinced  him  on  that  point  beyond  a  shadow  of 
doubt.  But  he  had  warned  Clinton  so  that  he 
would  be  more  careful  hereafter  and  further  evi- 
dence against  him  would  be  very  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  get.  Besides,  he  should  have  remem- 
bered that  one  should  not  attack  a  buzz  saw  with 
naked  fists.  However  he  decided  that  to  his  other 
duties  would  be  added  that  of  gathering  evidence 
against  Clinton. 

He  learned  nothing  more  during  tWe  next  two 
weeks  to  add  to  his  broken  chain  of  evidence,  al- 
though he  was  on  the  watch.  Perhaps  that  very 
fact  prevented  his  getting  anything  more. 

At  this  unfortunate  stage  of  his  relations  with 
Clinton,  occurred  the  events  recorded  in  the  first 
chapter. 

The  trial  would  be  held  at  the  next  term  of) 
criminal  court  which  was  to  sit  in  November  fol- 
lowing. Tom  had  been  planning  to  spend  the  last 
half  of  his  four  years  of  college  at  one  of  tbe 
northern  universities,  but  decided,  in  view  of  this 
development  to  remain  another  year  at  Wof?ur- 
lina. 

On  the  train,  as  he  was  returning  home,  with 
his  father,  he  referred  to  his  proposed  change  of 
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plans,  explaining:  "Not  that  I  have  any  fear  of 
conviction  but  it  would  be  so  inconvenient  to  come 
back  from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Chicago 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  autumn  term." 

The  older  man  was  not  disposed  to  view  the 
possible  consequences  so  lightly. 

'Tes,  my  son,"  replied  he,  "it  would  be  best  for 
you  to  come  back  and  continue  your  studies  in  Sep- 
tember, but  you  may  just  as  well  recognize  the 
gravity  of  the  situation.  Unless  more  evidence 
in  your  favor  can  be  found,  I  do  not  regard  your 
acquittal  as  a  certainty  by  any  means.  Of  course 
we  who  know  you  best  cannot  think  you  capable 
of  committing  a  premeditated  murder,  nor  do  I 
doubt  your  statement  that  you  know  nothing  of 
the  circumstances  of  Clinton's  death.  Your  de- 
fense will  furnish  witnesses  for  your  hitherto  good 
character,  but  the  prosecution  will  furnish  just  as 
many  and  as  reliable  witnesses  that  you  are  im- 
pulsive and  even  rash  at  times.  Their  testimony 
will  be  strongly  supported  by  the  fight  you  had 
with  Clinton  the  week  before  his  death.  It  seems 
that  you  precipitated  that  on  suspicion  supported 
by  very  insufficient  evidence.  Now,  for  his  death, 
which  was  clearly  one  of  violence,  to  occur  in  your 
room   so   soon   after  your   encounter,    and   your 
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threat,  will  give  the  prosecution  very  strong  evi- 
dence against  you." 

"Then  further,"  pursued  Mr.  Hobbs,  "in  the 
event  of  your  acquittal,  for  which  we  may  well 
hope,  as  the  evidence  is  all  circumstantial,  unless 
the  real  murderer  can  be  found,  there  will  always 
b«  a  doubt  of  your  innocence  in  the  minds  of  many 
of  your  former  friends,  and  a  positive  disbelief  in 
that  of  many  other  people.  I  tell  you  for  a  man  to 
go  through  life  under  a  cloud  of  suspicion  is  to 
labor  under  a  handicap  which  is  all  but  insurmount- 
able. I  have  employed  the  Pinkerton  Agency  to 
search  for  the  murderer,  but  have  not  the  slight- 
est idea  where  they  can  find  a  clue.  Finally,  even 
if  the  real  murderer  is  found  and  convicted,  un- 
less he  should  confess  and  give  a  very  plausible 
motive,  you  may,  and  probably  will  be  suspected 
of  instigating  the  act." 

This  was  the  first  time  Tom  had  quietly  talked 
with  any  one  who  had  viewed  the  situation.  It 
certainly  did  look  ugly.  Besides  if  it  looked  this 
way  to  his  father,  who  believed  in  his  innocence, 
how  would  it  look  to  a  disinterested  jury  and  a  dis- 
interested public  when  presented  to  them  by!  a 
trained  lawyer,  whose  business  it  would  be  to  make 
it  seem  as  black  for  Tom  as  it  possibly  could  ap- 
pear? 
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"It  looks,"  said  he,  "as  If  I  should  have  some- 
thing more  to  do  In  the  next  five  months  besides 
working  In  the  store,  playing  tennis,  boating,  and 
studying." 


CHAPTER  XIV 

CLINTON,  although  he  did  not  live  to  know 
it,  came  out  head  in  the  final  exams.,  with  an 
average  of  98.50.  Tom  was  again  a  close  second, 
with  98  and  John  was  third  with  97.75.  These 
figures  made  Tom  especially  resentful  toward  the 
memory  of  Clinton.  He  had  beaten  John,  but 
here  came  Clinton,  and  by  means  of  crookedness, 
had  defrauded  him  of  first  place  which  he  had 
rightfully  won.  Perhaps  he  would  not  have 
valued  that  first  place  so  much  for  its  own  sake, 
but  somehow  he  believed  it  would  have  a  favor- 
able effect  on  the  attitude  toward  him  of  another 
person  whose  favor  it  was  highly  important  that 
he  should  have.  Once,  when  he  allowed  himself 
to  think  along  these  lines,  he  almost  envied  the 
murderer  the  privilege  of  snuffing  Clinton  out, 
but  he  brought  up  with  a  jerk  when  he  reached 
that  point  remembering  that  such  a  privilege 
would  defeat  his  plans  beyond  hope,  for  even  if  he 
could  escape  the  penalty  of  the  law,  Ethel  would 
never  knowingly  marry  a  murderer,  and  he  would 
not  deceive  her. 
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The  first  thing  he  did  upon  reaching  home  was 
to  write  Ethel  with  a  view  of  finding  out  how  she 
had  been  affected  toward  him  by  his  entanglement 
in  the  tradegy.    His  letter  ran  as  follows : 


Charleston,  S.   C,  June  16,  '92. 

Dear  Ethel: 

Of  course  you  have  seen  in  the  papers  all  that  is  so  far 
known  about  the  Clinton  murder,  including  the  fact  that  I 
am  suspected  of  being  the  murderer.  I  shall  not  deny  it 
to  you,  as  that  would  imply  that  I  thought  you  might  sus- 
pect me.  However,  it  may  be  that  the  mere  fact  that  I{ 
am  under  suspicion  may  affect  your  attitude  toward  me. 
If  so,  will  you  not  frankly  tell  me  so? 

When  I  told  you  that  either  your  death  or  marriage  to 
another  would  be  the  only  circumstances  that  would  stop 
me  in  my  purpose  to  win  you,  it  is  true  that  I  had  no 
thought  of  such  a  condition  as  has  arisen.  Nevertheless,  I 
stand  by  that  position.  However,  I  shall  certainly  not  ask 
you  again  to  marry  me  until  my  name  shall  have  been 
cleared  of  this  cloud.     You  shall  not  share  it  sooner. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Tom  Hobbs. 

In  due  course  Tom  received  the  following  let- 
ter: 

Carson,  S.C,  R3,  June  18,  '92. 
Dear  Tom: 

Of  course  I  have  read  all  the  papers  have  had  to  say 
about  the  tragedy  at  Woffurlina.  Your  simple  denial  is 
sufficient  for  me.      In  fact  if  I  would  marry  you  without 
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this  affair,  I  should  certainly  not  let  the  fact  that  you  are 
wrongfully  accused  alter  my  resolution.  Still,  for  your 
^ake  I  am  anxious  for  the  truth  to  be  known,  and  if  I  can 
help,  please  let  me  know. 

It  may  interest  you,  if  you  have  not  already  learned  it, 
that  I  have  a  scholarship  good  for  four  years  in  any  col- 
lege I  may  select.  Some  friend  of  the  hospital  (name  sup- 
pressed) offered  a  scholarship  good  for  $250.00  a  year  for 
four  years,  to  the  first  honor  graduate  desiring  to  attend 
college.  It  is  a  strange  fancy  to  offer  a  scholarship  to  a 
class  graduating  as  nurses,  but  you  know  it  takes  all  kinds 
of  people  to  make  a  world. 

Oh  well,  it  suits  me  for  people  to  be  odd  in  their  fancies 
at  times.  This  will  pay  my  board  and  tuition  (perhaps  a 
little  over),  leaving  very  little  necessary  for  me  to  earn  by 
my  profession.  It  will  enable  me  to  go  through  in  four 
years.  I  have  decided  to  enter  Winthrop  College  this 
September. 

With  heartiest  good  wishes  for  your  success  in  the 
fight  you  have  on  hand. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Ethel   York. 

'Well,"  thought  Tom,  "that's  one  burden  rolled 
off.  I  can  work  at  this  thing  with  a  better  will 
since  I  know  I'm  solid  with  her,  at  least  so  far  as 
that  snarl  is  concerned."  He  was  so  interested  in 
that  part  of  her  letter  that  he  did  not  give  much 
though  to  the  latter  part,  or  to  wonder  why  any 
one  should  offer  a  scholarship  to  a  class  of  graduat- 
ing nurses  for  use  in  a  college. 

The  summer  wore  on  with  nothing  discovered 
to  help  Tom's  case.     The  detective  had  written 
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that  he  was  working  on  It  and  was  gathering  all 
the  data  he  could  with  the  hope  that  eventually 
something  might  be  learned  which  he  could  piece 
in  with  what  was  known,  and  form  a  chain  that 
would  enable  them  to  catch  the  murderer,  but 
there  was  very  little  so  far  In  hand  that  promised 
to  be  at  all  useful.  Still  It  often  happens  as  he 
explained,  that  seemingly  insignificant  circum- 
stances, taken  in  connection  with  after  discover- 
ed facts  prove  invaluable  in  establishing  identi- 
ties. It  was  also  injudicious  to  submit  to  writ- 
ing anything  he  did,  and  allow  such  writing  to 
leave  his  possession,  as  it  might  be  seen  by 
some  one  through  whom  It  would  reach  the  person 
sought,  and  thus  put  him  on  his  guard. 

John  came  the  first  of  August  to  substitute  for 
Dr.  Henderson  during  the  doctor's  vacation.  Mr. 
Hobbs  insisted  on  having  him  make  his  home  with 
the  family,  but  John  would  agree  only  on  condi- 
tion that  he  be  allowed  to  pay  a  reasonable  amount 
for  board.  Mr.  Hobbs  did  not  relish  the  idea  of 
his  home  being  a  boarding  house  but  he  had  de- 
veloped a  fondness  for  John,  and  rather  than  have 
him  go  elsewhere,  he  waived  his  aversion  and  took 
him  as  a  boarder. 

When  Tom  returned  to  college  some  of  the  fel- 
lows treated  him  as  a  hero  of  adventure,  others 
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were  strained  in  their  relations  with  him,  while  a 
few  treated  him  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

When  the  day  of  the  trial  arrived,  the  state  first 
put  up  the  chief  of  police  and  the  detective,  to  tes- 
tify to  the  death  of  Clinton  and  the  evident  cause, 
then  several  students  to  show  that  the  body  when 
found  was  in  Tom's  room,  also  to  show  that  Tom 
had  recently  fought  with  the  deceased,  been  worst- 
ed, and  had  threatened  his  life.  On  cross  examin- 
ation these  students  were  asked  to  give  the  exact 
words  of  the  alleged  threat.  In  each  case  they 
were  unable  to  comply.  Darrow  was  put  up  to 
testify  that  when  he  came  down  from  his  room  on 
the  third  floor,  he  saw  Tom  coming  out  of  his 
own  room.  He  glanced  through  the  partly  open 
door  and  saw  a  pair  of  legs  swinging  from  the 
table. 

The  first  witness  for  the  defense  was  Tom,  him- 
self. He  gave  the  facts  just  as  they  have  been 
narrated  herein-  At  the  point  where  the  state's 
witness  said  he  threatened  Clinton's  life  he  said: 
"As  we  were  pulled  apart,  I  said,  *ril  put  you 
out  of  the  running  before  we  leave  here.'  "  Ques- 
tion: "What  did  you  mean  by  that  threat?"  An- 
swer: "I  meant  that  I  would  prefer  charges  of 
cheating  against  him,  which  would  result  in  his 
expulsion." 
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On  cross  examination  the  state's  attorney  ask- 
ed: Question:  "Why  did  you  not  prefer  the  char- 
ges as  you  threatened?"  Answer:  "Because  I 
realized,  before  doing  so,  that  I  could  not  prove 
them  if  he  denied  them." 

The  state's  attorney  then  asked  in  an  intensely 
dramatic  manner : 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  charged  a  man 
with  dishonorable  conduct  without  proof?" 

Answer:  "Yes,  but  I  knew  he  was  guilty  of  such 
conduct." 

Derrick  Johnson  was  called  to  the  stand.  He 
testified  that  he  had  seen  Tom  at  a  show  on  the 
night  of  the  murder.  He  had  gone  to  a  restaurant 
with  him,  where  they  remained  until  about  time 
for  the  dance  to  be  over.  On  cross  examination, 
he  could  not  give  the  exact  time  that  he  and  Tom 
separated. 

The  defense  then  put  up  a  large  number  of  wit- 
nesses who  testified  to  Tom's  good  character,  after 
which  the  defense  rested. 

In  rebuttal  the  state  recalled  the  police  detect- 
ive, who  testified  that  when  he  examined  the  body 
rigor  mortis  had  not  set  in,  nor  in  fact  was  the 
body  entirely  cold.  He  would  judge  that  Clinton 
had  not  been  dead  over  an  hour.     He  might  have 
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been  killed  after  the  time  Johnson  and  Tom 
separated. 

The  state's  attorney  cited  the  points  already 
mentioned,  especially  stressing  that  while  no  effort 
had  been  made  to  show  a  motive  for  such  a  crime 
on  the  part  of  any  one  else,  the  state  had  shown 
one  of  the  greatest  motives  on  the  part  of  Tom, 
namely,  revenge. 

The  defense  depended  upon  the  insufficiency 
of  the  evidence  produced  by  the  prosecution.  Their 
attorney  called  attention  to  Tom's  reputation  for 
honesty.  He  had  testified  that  he  had  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  crime,  that  the  body  of  the  deceased 
had  been  found  by  him  in  his  room  upon  his  re- 
turn from  a  show.  An  accused  person  is  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  all  reasonable  doubt.  The  mere 
fact  that  no  motive  could  be  offered  for  the  crime 
on  the  part  of  some  one  else  was  not  convincing 
evidence  that  such  motive  did  not  exist.  It  merely 
showed  that  we  do  not  know  what  that  motive  is. 
*'Is  it  possible  that  the  state  would  send  an  inno- 
cent man  to  the  gallows  simply  because  he  can  not 
produce  the  guilty  and  show  his  motive?" 

After  a  brief  charge  by  the  judge,  the  jury  went 
out,  and  with  about  thirty  minutes'  deliberation, 
they  returned  a  verdict  of  "Not  Guilty." 

While  Tom  was  acquitted  it  was  perfectly  clear 
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that  his  acquittal  was  merely  because  the  evidence 
was  not  sufficient  to  convict.  A  majority  of  the 
jury,  as  well  as  of  the  public,  Including  the  students 
believed  him  to  be  guilty.  He  was  not  of  a  nature 
to  make  many  friends  at  best,  and  while  his  few 
strong  friends  stuck  by  him,  the  rank  and  file  prac- 
tically ostracized  him.  His  company  was  avoided, 
and  when  by  chance  he  came  near  a  group,  the 
conversation  would  promptly  hush.  John  alone 
paid  him  as  much  attention  as  before  but  realized 
that  he  was  sacrificing  much  of  his  popularity  In 
doing  so. 

As  the  term  wore  on  Tom  began  to  see  another 
aspect  of  the  penalty  of  sin  being  visited  on  the 
innocent.  No  doubt  Clinton's  murderer,  whoever 
and  wherever  he  might  be  was  suffering  the  re- 
morse of  a  gulllty  conscience,  but  that  part  of  the 
penalty  which  has  to  do  with  one's  associates  was 
falling  on  Tom.  He  had  no  way  of  estimating 
which  was  worse,  but  he  was  convinced  that,  if  his 
part  was  to  follow  him  through  life  the  penalty 
which  the  law  might  inflict  would  be  much  light- 
er. So  if  the  real  murderer's  part  was  as  bad  or 
worse  than  his,  what  a  terrible  lot  must  be  that  of 
him  who  takes  a  human  life,  whatever  turn  cir- 
cumstances may  take. 
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Nevertheless  he  doggedly  clung  on,  det^ermined 
that  he  should  not  be  driven  oft  by  the  unjust 
treatment  of  his  fellows.  He  would  at  least  show 
them  that  he  could  beat  them  at  the  student  game, 
and  at  the  same  time  stand  all  the  gaff  they  could 
inflict.  The  time  would  come  when  they  would 
learn  the  truth,  how  or  when  he  had  no  idea,  when 
they  would  be  thoroughly  ashamed  of  their  cruelty. 


CHAPTER  XV 

TOM  took  a  day  out  of  his  Christmas  vaca- 
tion to  spend  with  the  Yorks.  They  had 
again  invited  him  to  visit  them  for  such  time  as 
h^  could  at  that  season,  but  although  he  felt  that 
he  must  see  Ethel,  not  having  seen  her  for  a  full 
year,  he  feared  he  would  be  too  dull  to  make  him- 
self welcomed. 

This  time  he  arrived  in  the  forenoon.  After 
dinner  he  proposed  a  visit  with  Ethel  to  the  stone 
seat  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff  where  they  had  had  a 
tete-a-tete  two  years  before. 

"Ethel,"  said  he  as  they  strolled  along,  "I  don't 
want  to  burden  you  with  my  troubles,  but  I  feel 
that  you  are  the  one  doctor  who  can  administer 
temporary  relief  to  my  sufferings.  It  is  very 
doubtful  if  any  one  can  cure  them.  The  only  cure 
is  the  discovery  with  proof  of  the  murderer  of 
Clinton,  and  I  see  no  prospect  of  that.  But  you 
once  told  me  that  you  always  had  a  feeling  of  ten- 
derness for  any  one  in  distress,  and  while  I  am 
hungering  for  more  than  that  from  you,  that  at 
least  Is  a  great  palliative." 
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**I  am  not  so  sure,"  replied  Ethel,  '*that  the  dis- 
covery of  the  murderer  is  the  only  cure  for  your 
disease.  Neither  do  I  believe  that  discovery  to 
be  impossible  or  even  improbable.  First,  assum- 
ing the  worst  namely:  that  the  mystery  should  re- 
main forever  unsolved,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  happiness  is  not  synonymous  with  popularity. 
It  is  nearly  synonymous  with  unselfish  service. 
There  are,  to  b^  sure,  certain  forms  of  service 
which  require  popularity  for  their  accomplish- 
ment such  as  holding  public  office  and  using  it 
faithfully  in  the  interest  of  the  public.  It  is  prob- 
ably true  that  all  service  may  be  enhanced  by 
popularity  but  I  am  sure  that  any  one  can  find  some 
useful  service  if  he  honestly  looks  for  it  without 
mental  reservation  of  what  he  will  get  out  of  it. 
I  am  convinced  of  this  even  if  he  had  actually 
committed  the  crime  of  which  you  are  suspected." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  stone  seat, 
where  they  seated  themselves  and  continued  their 
conversation. 

"You  must  be  very  happy,"  said  Tom,  "you 
seem  to  be  deeply  interested  in  relieving  trouble 
wherever  you  meet  it." 

"I  am,"  promptly  replied  she  without  pretended 
modesty.  "I  am  fully  resolved  that  my  life  shall 
be  useful;  as  useful  as  I  can  make  it.    I  look  upon 
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this  world  very  much  as  a  machine  invented  by  the 
Creator  for  some  purpose.  I  can  not  quite  make 
out  what  that  purpose  is,  but  I  am  a  part  of  the 
machinery;  a  small  part  to  be  sure,  but  an  impor- 
tant part  nevertheless.  I  want  to  be  a  success,  and 
success  means  accomplishing  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  the  part  assigned  me  in  this  machine  we  call 
the  world.  It  only  remains  for  me  to  find  out  what 
part  that  is,  or,  to  put  it  another  way,  how  I  cain 
render  the  greatest  service  to  humanity.  You  may 
remember  I  told  you,  when  we  were  sitting  here 
over  a  year  ago  that  I  was  not  taking  training  as 
a  nurse  because  I  liked  it,  but  because  it  offered  a 
means  of  getting  an  education.  A  good  education 
is  an  important  element  in  any  useful  life,  and  I 
saw  how  a  nurse's  training  would  enable  me  to  se- 
cure one.  Then,  if  I  should  care  to  follow  the  pro- 
fession I  would  have  it.  If  not,  still  a  woman  can 
always  be  worth  more  to  herself  and  to  society  in 
any  branch  of  activity,  if  she  is  prepared  to  care 
for  the  sick.  But  we  set  out  to  prescribe  for  your 
ailments,  and  here  I  am^  discussing  myself." 

''Your  philosophy  of  service  which  you  apply  to 
yourself  seems  to  be  just  about  the  prescription  I 
need,"  said  Tom.  "I  don't  see  just  at  present 
how  to  apply  it  to  my  case,  but  the  idea  is  all  right, 
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and  I  shall  think  it  over.  Perhaps  you  can  help 
me  on  that  end  of  the  problem." 

"Perhaps  so.  Since  you  say  a  word  about  what 
I  have  done  has  helped,  I  shall  risk  saying  a  little 
about  a  future  plan  I  have  been  considering.  There 
are  thousands  and  thousands  of  children  in  this 
country  who  are  left  parentless  at  ages  ranging 
from  their  birth  to  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age. 
Now  there  is  no  institution  that  can  replace  the 
natural  parent,  but  when  the  parents  are  lost,  it 
often  happens  that  there  is  no  one  who  feels  suf- 
ficient interest  in  the  child  to  rear  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  welfare.  It  therefore  is  often 
taken  by  some  one  who  tries  to  get  enough  service 
out  of  the  child  to  pay  for  its  keep,  and  in  many 
cases,  with  a  profit.  Therefore  an  institution  oper- 
ated solely  for  the  purpose  of  making  good  citi- 
zens out  of  such  children  is,  next  to  the  church,  the 
greatest  piece  of  machinery  for  service  we  have. 

"Of  course  I  know  there  are  some  good  people 
who,  in  ignorance  sneer  at  these  institutions.  They 
say  if  we,  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
orphans  would  each  take  one  into  our  homes,  and 
give  it  the  rearing  we  claim  for  the  religious 
orphanage,  there  would  be  no  use  for  such  insti- 
tutions. This  may  or  may  not  be  so,  but  we  do 
not  do  this,  and  I  believe  in  taking  conditions  as 
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they  are,  not  as  they  would  be  if  something  else 
were  the  case.  Now  the  plan  I  am  considering  is 
to  take  work  in  one  of  thesq  institutions  either  as 
matron  or  teacher,  or  nurse,  or  any  other  rela- 
tion which  will  enable  me  to  help  in  impressing  my 
life  on  those  young  lives  in  their  impressionable 
state.  Perhaps  you  may  see  where  something  of 
this  kind  could  use  your  service." 

Tom  could  not  help  wincing  under  this  recital 
which  showed  that  Ethel  had  no  intention  of  being 
a  wife.  And  yet,  had  he  not  promised  that  he 
would  never  suggest  that  thought  to  her  again  un- 
til he  had  been  cleared  of  suspicion? 

*'You  say  you  consider  the  discovery  of  the  mur- 
derer not  Improbable?"  said  he.  ''Upon  what  do 
you  base  that  opinion?" 

"Did  you  ever  read  Hood's  poem  'The  Dream 
of  Eugene  Aram?'  "     asked  Ethel. 

"Yes,"  answered  Tom. 

"Then  if  the  inference  of  that  poem  is  correct, 
and  If  the  detectives  do  not  succeed  in  solving  this 
mystery,  the  murderer  will  eventually  give  him- 
self away." 

"Yes,  but  in  the  meantime  you  and  I  may  die 
of  old  age." 

"That  may  be,  but  I  have  a  feeling  that  it  will 
not  be  long.     It  must  be  a  terrible  strain  on  him 
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to  use  such  great  care  to  avoid  doing  or  saying 
anything  to  suggest  a  clue  to  any  one,  when  his 
mind  must  be  on  the  subject  all  the  time.  His 
power  of  self  possession  will  give  way  under  the 
strain." 

"God  grant  that  a  woman's  intuition  may  be 
right  this  time,"  said  Tom  with  fervor. 

On  his  way  home  he  pondered  Ethel's  philos- 
ophy of  the  world  being  a  machine  and  we  being 
the  parts.  What  a  wonderful  girl  she  was.  Only 
about  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old,  and  talking 
like  a  college  professor.  And  the  best  of  it  was 
she  was  dead  right.  Suppose  the  rather  remote 
possibility  that  he  should  win  her,  would  she  be 
satisfied  with  an  impulsive  ass  like  him? 

"If  I  should  invent  a  machine,"  mused  he,  "I 
should  certainly  want  the  parts  to  work  in  a  mu- 
tually helpful  manner.  If  it  did  not,  it  would 
be  no  good.  What  after  all  makes  anything 
good  or  no  good?  It  is  all  a  question  of  ser- 
vice. A  good  house,  a  good  axe,  a  good  horse  all 
are  good  because  they  give  good  service  and  for 
no  other  reason.  I  want  to  be  a  good  citizen. 
Then  it  would  seem  that  I  must  at  least  measure 
up  to  the  test  of  a  good  horse."  Before  he  reach- 
ed home,  he  was  so  full  of  the  idea  that  he  had 
forgotten  his  own  troubles. 
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During  the  middle  of  the  spring,  term  some 
small  repairs  were  made  in  the  dormito-ry. 
While  this  was  going  on,  one  afternoon  a  well 
dressed  man  called  at  Tom's  room  and  introduc- 
ed himself  as  William  Rector.  The  caller  took 
a  seat  without  waiting  to  be  asked,  took  a  wallet 
from  his  pocket,  drew  from  it  a  soiled  slip  of  pa- 
per and  handed  it  to  Tom,  asking  him  if  he  had 
ever  seen  it  before. 

Tom  looked  it  over  carefully  and  handed  it 
back,  saying:  "I  can  not  say  positively  that  it  is 
the  same,  but  it  is  very  like  one  I  saw  once  be- 
fore. Unfortunately,  when  I  saw  it  first,  I  had 
no  idea  I  should  need  to  recognize  it  again,  and 
therefore  gave  it  only  a  very  casual  glance." 

''What  is  there,"  said  Mr.  Rector,  "about  this 
piece  of  paper  that  recalls  the  other  to  your 
mind?" 

"The  words  on  it  are  the  same,  or  substantially 
so.  They  are  written  awkardly,  as  if  by  a  child 
or  one  who  had  recently  learned  to  write,  bult 
had  but  little  practice.  The  paper  is  soiled.  All 
of  these  facts  I  remember  of  the  first  piece." 

"When  did  you  see  the  piece  to  which  you  re- 
fer? 

"Not  quite  a  year  ago." 
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**Is  it  not  a  little  strange  that  you  should  re- 
member the  words  for  nearly  a  year  when  you 
merely  gave  the  paper  a  casual  glance  and  thought 
no  more  about  it?" 

"I  did  not  say  that  I  had  thought  no  more 
about  it,"  said  Tom.  "The  words  are  the  same 
as  one  of  the  questions  in  an  examination  held 
about  a  week  after  I  saw  the  slip  of  paper.  I  did 
have  some  difficulty  then  to  remember  where  and 
when  I  saw  the  words  before,  but  when  I  did  re- 
call the  incident,  I  could,  and  can  still,  swear  that 
they  were  substantially  the  same." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Hobbs,"  said  the  visitor  as 
he  arose  to  go. 

"Would  you  mind  giving  me  that  slip  of  pa- 
per," asked  Tom. 

"Sorry  I  cannot  do  that.  I  have  use  for  it 
myself.  After  it  has  served  my  purpose  I  shall 
communicate  with  you,  and  if  I  still  have  it,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  turn  it  over  to  you." 

"But—"  said  Tom. 

"Sorry,  Mr.  Hobbs.  I  cannot  talk  further.  I 
thank  you  for  the  interview." 

With  that  he  was  out  of  the  door  and  gone. 

Tom  sat  for  a  time  perplexed.  Could  Rector 
be  some  one  trying  to  identify  the  evidence  of 
Clinton's  crookedness  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
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ing  it,  or  was  he  a  representative  of  Pinkerton 
still  looking  for  Clinton's  murderer?  It  seemed 
reasonable  to  think  the  latter  more  probable,  but 
if  so,  why  did  he  not  say  so?  Again  if  the  mur- 
derer were  at  all  prominent,  or  could  afford  to 
pay  the  bills,  he  might  employ  detectives  to  cover 
Clinton's  guilt  in  order  to  make  Tom's  innocence 
more  difficult  to  establish. 

After  becoming  convinced  that  he  could  not 
unravel  the  meaning  of  his  visit,  he  resumed  the 
struggle  with  his  Horace. 

He  had  just  learned  another  little  circumstance 
that  bothered  him.  He  and  Ethel  exchanged  let- 
ters now  about  once  a  month.  With  her  it  was 
just  as  she  corresponded  with  other  friends,  but 
Tom  always  wrote  her  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  receipt  of  her  letters.  In  her  last  she  had 
mentioned  that  John  had  been  there  to  see  a  cou- 
sin of  his,  who  was  a  student  in  college  with  her. 
Now  Tom  knew  college  boys  did  not  make  a 
practice  of  going  a  hundred  miles  in  the  middle 
of  a  college  term  to  visit  cousins.  He  had  not 
visited  that  cousin  last  year,  although  she  was 
there.  John  was  a  good  fellow,  but  a  foxy  rascal 
withal.     He  would  keep  a  weather  eye  on  him. 

On  the  finals  he  and  John  tied.  Each  made  an 
average   of  98.      He  beat   in   three   studies,   but 
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John's  b^at  in  the  other  two  made  up  the  average. 
During  the  commencement  week,  one  night  as 
Tom  was  preparing  for  bed  he  glanced  toward 
the  window  and  saw  a  face.  In  the  same  in- 
stant he  heard  a  crack.  Then  he  neither  saw  nor 
herad  anything  more,  but  crumpled  in  a  heap  on 
the  floor.  The  report  brought  the  students  pour- 
ing into  his  room  from  all  parts  of  the  dormitory. 
Again  Tom's  room  was  the  scene  of  a  bloody 
tragedy.  The  next  morning  the  papers  gave  ac- 
counts of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen: 

Greenburgia,  S.  C.,  June  10 — Woffurlina  College  was  again 
the  center  of  a  bloody  tragedy,  when  last  night  Mr.  Thomas 
Hobbs  was  shot  and  probably  fatally  wounded  by  one  Da- 
vid Clinton,  said  to  be  from  the  mountain  section  of  this 
state  or  North  Carolina.  Clinton  was  arrested  at  an  early 
hour  this  morning  in  an  old  unused  cottage  near  the  scene 
of  his  crime.  He  claims  that  Hobbs  killed  his  brother,  and 
that  he  was  not  punished  by  the  courts. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Cornelius  Clinton,  a  student  of 
Woffurlina,  was  killed  just  about  a  year  ago.  Hobbs  was 
tried  for  the  offense  and  acquitted.  The  two  tragedies 
occurred   in   the  same  room. 

For  a  week  Tom  lingered  in  the  college  infirm- 
ary on  the  brink  of  death,  the  doctor  offering  no 
hope  for  his  recovery.  Of  course,  the  doctor 
would  say  that  a  wound  is  never  entirely  hope- 
less as  long  as  there  is  life  in  the  patient,  but  the 
chances  were  so  small  that  they  were  practically 
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negligible.  On  the  sixth  day  the  patient  rallied 
a  little  and  the  doctor  said  if  no  relapse  took  place 
for  twenty-four  hours  he  would  consider  the  case 
hopeful,  but  it  was  quite  usual  for  a  patient  .in 
Tom's  condition  to  show  apparent  improvement 
at  about  this  stage  just  before  passing  out.  How 
anxiously  his  mother  and  father  waited  another 
day.  He  had  not  lost  but  seemed  to  be  gaining 
slightly.  Toward  evening  he  opened  his  eyes  and 
seemed  to  recognize  his  mother,  but  was  not  al- 
lowed to  talk.  His  mother  was  warned  not  to 
talk  to  him,  but  as  soon  as  she  was  recognized, 
to  keep  out  of  his  sight  for  another  day  or  two. 
And  so  for  several  days  he  slowly  improved  un- 
til his  mother  was  allowed  to  see  him  awake. 

She  talked  to  him  a  little  and  his  fever  did  not 
rise.  The  next  day  restrictions  were  removed, 
but  the  nurse  was  warned  to  watch  his  tempera- 
ture and,  at  any  rise,  to  keep  every  one  away  ex- 
cept the  nurses  on  duty.  His  mother  and  father 
therefore  sat  and  talked  to  him. 

"Now,"  said  Mrs.  Hobbs,  "you  are  to  have 
a  new  nurse.  Shall  I  call  her  so  you  can  get  ac- 
quainted with  her  before  you  go  to  sleep  again?" 

"Oh  no.  Mother,  you  and  Father  keep  your 
seats  and  talk  to  me  a  while.  Did  I  have  a  close 
shave?     What  happened?" 
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"Yes,  you  had  a  narrow  escape,  but  the  doc- 
tor says  you  are  now  out  of  danger  if  you  do  not 
get  excited  and  rupture  the  wound.  It  is  healing 
nicely.  He  thinks  your  day  nurse  should  be  re- 
lieved, and  I  want  to  see  how  you  like  the  new 
one  before  I  have  to  go,  so  be  still  while  I  call 
her." 

She  slipped  out,  but  was  back  in  a  minute  lead- 
ing a  companion.  Tom  looked,  and  there  in  the 
doorway — could  he  believe  his  eyes — stood  Ethel 
in  nurse's  uniform,  cap  and  all. 

Was  he  in  delirium?  He  did  not  believe  Ethel 
could  be  induced  to  come  here  to  him,  for  she 
knew  his  sentiment  for  her,  and  she  did  not  re- 
ciprocate. She  would  regard  it  as  unwomanly. 
No,  it  must  be  a  dream,  just  as  that  visit  to  heav- 
en turned  out  to  be,  so  he  decided  to  enjoy  the 
dream.  "Hurrah  for  you  !"  said  he.  "Come  near 
and  let  me  see  that  I  make  no  mistake." 

She  came  to  the  bedside,  laid  her  hand  on  his 
forehead  and  said,  "Don't  worry.  Yes,  it  is  I. 
You  know  I  am  a  regular  licenced  nurse  now,  and 
your  father  has  employed  me  to  take  your  case 
until  you  are  well  enough  to  move." 

"Oh,  you  have  seen  Father  before?  I  was 
just  about  to  introduce  you." 

And  so  he  continued  to  improve  daily,  Ethel 
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being  with  him  constantly  by  day,  occasionally  re- 
lieved by  his  mother.  The  night  nurse  was  dis- 
missed about  two  weeks  after  he  was  shot,  but 
the  day  nurse  was  retained  a  week  longer.  Her 
professional  services  could  have  been  dispensed 
with  about  the  eighteenth  day,  but  Tom  declared 
that  he  would  certainly  break  a  blood  vessel  if 
he  attempted  to  travel  so  soon. 

Finally,  when  he  could  not  bluff  any  longer  the 
day  of  their  departure  was  set.  On  the  day  before 
they  were  to  leave  he  and  Ethel  were  sitting  on 
the  infirmary  veranda. 

'*Tom,"  said  she,  "you  know  I  said  your  father 
had  employed  me  on  your  case?" 

"Yes,  I  always  did  say  he  was  the  best  father 
a  guy  ever  had." 

"Well,  I  am  not  going  to  accept  any  pay  from 
him." 

"Why   not?     You    said   you  were    a    licensed 
nurse.     That  means  you   earn  your   living  that 
way.     Why  should  you  not  be  paid  for  your  ser- 
vice on  my  case?" 

"I  did  not  say  I  would  not  be  paid." 

"Well — well — what  did  you  say?"  stammer- 
ed Tom. 

"Tom,  you  said  once  you  loved  me.  Does  that 
stand?" 
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**[t  Stands,  as  I  said  then,  until  you  accept  me 
or  marry  another.  I  may  add  that  it  is  far  from 
certain  it  will  quit  standing  even  if  you  marry 
another." 

"Then,  Tom?  you  may  pay  my  bill  if  you  want 
to." 

"All  right.  Make  it  out.  Let  me  see  it."  He 
still  had  the  money  he  had  earned  in  his  father's 
store  the  past  two  summers. 

"But,"  said  she,  "it  is  pretty  big.  You  will 
have  to  pay  by  installments." 

"You  could  not  overcharge  if  you  took  all  I 
had." 

"That's  what  I  will  do." 

"All  right.     How  much?" 

"My  support  for  life,  beginning  in  about  three 
years,  when  I  finish  college." 

"My   darling  sweetheart.      Present   your   bill 


now." 


Let's  draw  the  curtain  over  what  happened  at 
this  point.     It  would  be  unfair  to  peep. 

"But,  my  dear,"  said  Tom,  when  he  was  sure 
he  was  no  longer  dreaming,  "whenever  I  tried 
to  talk  to  you  of- love,  you  always  insisted  that 
you  possessed  none  of  that  commodity.  You 
would  draw  into  a  shell,  as  it  were.  How  didj 
you  begin  loving  me  so  suddenly?" 
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"Mr.  David  J.  Clinton's  revolver  ball  struck 
that  shell  and  smashed  it  to  smithereens,"    an- 
swered she.     "When  I  saw  In  the  Columbia  paper 
an  account  of  the  affair,  and  thought  you  would 
be  dead  before  I  could  see  you  again,  I  had  an 
uncontrollable  longing  to  get  to  you.    I  flung  maid- 
enly modesty  to  the  winds  and  came  right  on  here 
the  same  day.    Then  all  that  five  or  six  days  when 
we  feared  each  hour  would  be  your  last,  I  endur- 
ed the  keenest  suffering  of  my  life.     It  certainly 
looked  as  though  I  was  to  be  an  unmarried  widow. 
They  are  more  pathetic  than  the  married  variety, 
as  they  sufler  all  the  grief  of  the  latter,  while  a 
cruel    convention    sternly    prohibits    them   from 
showing  It.     The  doctor  insisted  that  I  keep  out 
for  fear  you  might  recover  consciousness  while  I 
was  in  the  room.    He  said  I  would  excite  you.  The 
idea !    As  though  I  could  excite  any  one  if  I  want- 
ed to!" 

"Bless  David  J's.  heart,"  exclaimed  Tom  with 
vehemence.  "If  I  ever  get  to  be  worth  any 
money,  I  shall  certainly  pension  him  for  the  bal- 
ance of  his  life  when  he  gets  out  of  the  pen.  Is  it 
not  funny  what  tremendous  obligations  I  get  un- 
der to  my  would-be  enemies?  I  get  nearly  killed 
once  and  It  finds  you  for  me.    Then  I  get  nearly 
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killed  again  and  it  wins  your  love  for  me.     Why, 
I  would  give  my  life  to  win  that." 

*There,  there,  Tommy  me  boy.  Truth  Hrst.  I 
love  all  this  sweet  gush,  just  as  any  normal  girl 
does,  but  I  love  truth  more.  You  would  not  give 
your  life  for  the  mere  knowledge  that  I  loved  you 
a  few  days  before  you  died.  If  so,  you  would 
not  have  the  sound  sense  I  expect  to  find  in  my 
husband." 

"Oh,  perhaps,"  said  Tom,  "if  you  insist  on 
strict  literal  truth,  you  are  right,  but  when  a  poor 
devil  is  heels  over  head  in  love  and  things  are 
going  his  way,  he  ought  to  be  indulged  in  a  little 
poetical  license." 

"Let's  see,"  continued  Tom,  "today  is  July  2nd. 
I  believe  you  set  the  day  of  our  approaching  mar- 
riage at  three  years  hence.  That  would  be  July 
2,  1896.  Suppose  the  Clinton  murder  mystery  is 
not  cleared  by  then.  You  know  what  I  said  about 
clearing  my  name  before  asking  you  to  marry  me." 

'Tes,"  replied  Ethel,  "I  remember  that,  but 
you  have  not  asked  me  since  then.  I  just  put  It  in 
my  bill  for  professional  services.  A  real  man  can- 
not refuse  to  pay  his  bills.  Then  you  know  I  want 
to  help  bear  my  husband's  burdens  as  well  as  to 
help  share  is  blessings." 
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"Nevertheless  there  are  burdens,"  said  Tom, 
"that  no  self  respecting  man  can  allow  a  woman 
to  share  with  him.    This  is  one." 

"Oh  well,  let's  not  cross  bridges  before  we  get 
to  them.  I  predict  the  mystery  will  be  solved  long 
before  then.  But  if  it  is  not,  why  is  it  any  more  of 
a  burden  to  marry  you  while  you  are  under  an  un- 
reasonable suspicion  than  to  be  engaged  to  you  all 
my  life  under  the  same  circumstance?" 

"Ethel,  darling,  you  are  a  brick,"  shouted  Tom 
as  he  seized  her  hands,  pulled  her  to  him,  threw 
both  arms  around  her  and  implanted  some  half 
dozen  kisses  on  her  eyes,  forehead  and  lips.  No 
curtain  was  needed  this  time. 

Just  at  this  juncture  Father  and  Mother  Hobbs 
appeared  in  the  door  looking  out  on  the  veranda. 

"Come  out  here,  Father  and  Mother,"  yelled 
Tom,  'T  want  to  present  you  with  a  new  daugh- 
ter." 

They  both  kissed  Ethel  affectionately  and  con- 
gratulated Tom. 

"Well,  Father,  let's  go  make  a  call  on  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  York,"  said  Tom. 

"No,  your  mother  and  I  will  stay  here  at  the 
hotel  while  you  and  Ethel  go  and  make  your  peace 
with  her  parents  for  robbing  them.  Perhaps  the 
Colonel  will  not  set  the  dogs  on  you  while  you 
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are  convalescing.    I  should  say  this  is  the  best  time 
to  see  him;  the  safest  at  any  rate." 

So  they  secured  a  conveyance  that  same  after- 
noon and  drove  to  the  York  home. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

A  SHORT  time  before  the  college  year  closed, 
John  had  again  been  called  to  supply  the 
pulpit  In  Charleston  during  Dr.  Henderson's  va- 
cation In  August,  '93,  and  had  accepted.  He  had 
made  so  many  friends  during  his  month  of  resid- 
ence In  the  summer  of  '92  that  it  began  to  seem 
that  this  would  be  a  standing  summer  engagement 
until  he  completed  his  education,  and  became  a  per- 
manent pastor.  He  had  decided  to  omit  the  next 
year  at  Woffurlina  and  to  enter  the  theological 
school  the  ensuing  autumn  for  a  three  years' 
course. 

Tom  again  secured  a  vacation  situation  with  his 
father's  firm.  It  was  the  panic  year,  and  the  pol- 
icy of  the  firm  was  to  reduce  expenses  by  cutting 
everything  to  the  bone.  However,  Tom  pro- 
posed to  come  In,  do  anything  that  the  firm  could 
find  for  him  to  do,  and  later  if  they  chose  to  pay 
him  anything  he  would  accept  whatever  they  might 
say.  As  Tom  was  beginning  to  have  a  taste  for 
the  business,  he  wanted  to  learn  as  much  of  it  as 
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possible,  in  order  to  get  permanent  employment 
with  the  firm  when  he  finished  school. 

One  evening  in  August,  at  supper,  Tom  said  to 
his  father:  "I  saw  John  coming  out  of  your  office 
today.     Just  making  a  pastoral  call,  I  suppose?" 

"Not  exactly,"  replied  his  father.  "He  called 
in  regard  to  a  personal  matter." 

Ada,  who  was  present,  began  to  fidget.  Her  face 
flushed  to  a  bright  scarlet. 

Tom,  however,  entirely  oblivious  to  Ada's  em- 
barrassment, continued:  "John  is  a  rattling  good 
fellow.  He's  been  keeping  me  on  the  anxious 
bench  for  some  time,  but  since  that  part  is  settled, 
I  can  think  of  him  without  prejudice.  I'd  like  to 
have  him  for  a  brother." 

"It  may  be  that  you  shall,"  said  Ada  through 
her  blushes.  "It  depends  on  the  result  of  that  call 
you  just  mentioned." 

"He  went  out  of  the  store  whistling,  from 
w^hich  I  infer  he  was  not  sorely  depressed,  said 
Tom.  "But,  seriously,  you  are  not  joking?  Why 
did  you  keep  it  all  so  secret?" 

"It  was  not  up  to  me  to  advertise  what  he  was 
thinking  and  doing"  retorted  Ada.  "However, 
if  you  had  not  been  so  blinded  by  your  suspicion 
that  he  was  a  rival  of  yours,  you  would  not  be  so 
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surprised  now.     In  fact,  I  am  not  sure  you  are 
not  faking  that  surprise  anyway." 

''Well,  If  I  am,  It  Is  the  best  piece  of  faking  I 
ever  did." 

While  they  were  still  talking,  the  door  bell 
rang  and  In  a  moment  John  was  ushered  Into  the 
sitting  room. 

Tom  jumped  up  from  the  table,  rushed  to  the 
sitting  room  shouting:  "Hello,  John,  old  top, 
what  do  you  mean  by  keeping  the  breath  scared 
out  of  me  for  two  whole  years  ?" 

"Scaring  the  breath  out  of  you?  What  are  you 
effervescing  about?  I  have  not  asked  you  to 
marry  me." 

"No,  but  I  have  been  thinking  all  this  time  that 
you  were  making  yourself  very  agreeable  to 
Ethel.  You  went  over  to  see  her  In  the  middle  of 
the  last  term." 

John  exploded  with  laughter  at  this  remark. 

"I  went  to  see  her  ?  Why,  my  little  cousin  Mol- 
lie  Gibson  was  having  a  little  trouble  that  her  mo- 
ther thought  I  could  straighten  out,  and  asked  me 
to  run  over  and  try.  I  did  so,  and  found  It  nothing 
of  serious  consequence.  Easily  adjusted.  I  pass- 
ed Miss  York  on  the  campus  and  we  stopped  and 
chatted  a  few  moments." 
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''Can  the  Miss  York  stuff,"  said  Tom.  *Tou 
have  my  permission  to  call  her  Ethel.  I  have  just 
learned  that  you  are  to  be  her  brother." 

"Good  gracious,  has  she  accepted  you?"  queried 
John.  "There's  no  counting  on  what  foolish 
things  a  girl  will  do  when  she  falls  in  love." 

"You  are  the  latest  authority  on  such  questions, 
so  I'm  told,"  snapped  Tom. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

TWO  and  a  half  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
events  recorded  in  the  last  chapter.  Since 
that  time  Tom  has  been  graduated  with  first 
honor  from  Woffurlina.  His  only  regret  on  that 
score  was  that  John  was  not  there  that  year  so 
that  he  could  beat  him. 

Since  his  graduation  he  has  been  employed 
regularly  by  the  firm  of  Hobbs,  Jenkins  &  Co. 
He  has  risen  rapidly  in  the  business  and  has  been 
assured,  if  he  maintains  his  efficiency,  he  will  be 
admitted  to  a  junior  partnership  at  the  end  of  the 
current  fiscal  year.  The  only  thing  that  stands  in 
the  way  of  his  happiness  is  the  Clinton  murder 
mystery,  which  is  still  unsolved.  The  detective 
agency  has  reported  that  some  progress  is  being 
made,  but  do  not  disclose  the  extent  or  nature  of 
such  progress  for  fear,  as  they  explain,  that  it  may 
leak  out  and  be  learned  by  the  perpetrator,  which 
would  complicate  their  work. 

John  has  been  offered  the  position  of  assistant 
to  Dr.  Henderson,  and  has  accepted,  to  begin  his 
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service  immediately  upon  graduation  from  the 
theological  institution  in  June  following. 

It  is  now  the  last  week  in  December,  '95.  John 
and  Ethel  are  both  spending  a  part  of  the  holidays 
as  guests  In  the  Hobbs  household. 

Tom,  John,  Ethel  and  Ada  are  playing  whist  In 
the  evening  after  supper.  Mr.  Hobbs  is  reading 
a  newspaper,  and  Mrs.  Hobbs  is  seated  with  some 
sewing  in  her  lap,  but  at  the  moment  is  nodding 
rather  than  sewing.. 

The  door  bell  rings.  Every  one  looks  up  with 
a  start.  As  the  servants  have  gone  for  the  day, 
Tom  answers  the  door.  A  man  of  good  appear- 
ance, whom  Tom  at  once  recognizes,  asks  to 
speak  with  his  father  and  him.  Tom  Invites  him 
into  the  room  which  he  has  just  left. 

The  newcomer  introduces  himself  to  the  older 
man  as  William  Rector,  representative  of  the 
Pinkerton  Detective  Agency,  and  announces  that 
he  has  information  which  the  agency  is  ready  to 
report,  asking  if  he  shall  do  so  at  once,  or  if  Mr. 
Hobbs  would  prefer  to  have  it  privately.  Upon 
being  instructed  to  proceed  at  once,  he  begins: 

"Acting  upon  the  suspicion  of  Mr.  Hobbs,  Jr., 
that  Clinton  was  obtaining  information  through 
servants  of  the  college  faculty,  immediately,  by 
comparatively  simple  device,  such  as  writing  them 
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letters  In  assumed  names,  asking  for  such  inform- 
ation In  regard  to  their  families  as  would  assist  In 
connecting  them  with  fictitious  legacies,  we  ob- 
tained specimens  of  their  several  handwritings. 

"We  then  searched  the  effects  left  by  Clinton 
for  any  written  matter  which  might  be  compared 
with  these  specimens  which  we  had  collected.  For 
over  a  year  we  found  nothing.  We  then  hit  upon 
the  device  of  offering,  through  a  local  contractor 
to  make  certain  repairs  on  the  dormitory,  at  a 
price  sufficiently  low  to  get  the  work.  Of  course 
you  will  recognize  our  purpose  to  remove  the  floor 
without  arousing  the  suspicion  of  any  one  whose 
Interest  It  might  be  to  hide  what  we  were  looking 
for.  Under  the  floor.  In  the  room  occupied  by 
Clinton,  we  found  about  a  dozen  or  more  slips  of 
paper  in  a  variety  of  handwritings.  Among  the 
number  was  the  one  on  which  Mr.  Tom  had  based 
his  suspicion  of  Clinton's  dishonesty.  To  confirm 
this  idea  I  submitted  the  slip  to  him,  and  he  suf- 
ficiently Identified  It.  All  of  the  other  slips  were 
Identified  by  the  several  professors  of  the  subjects 
on  which  they  bore.  Four  of  them  corresponded 
unmistakably  with  the  specimens  we  had  of  the 
writing  of  the  servants,  showing  that  they  had 
been  copied  by  the  servants  of  the  respective  pro- 
fessors and  turned  over  to  Clinton.      The  others 
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did  not  sufficiently  resemble  any  of  the  specimens 
we  had,  to  be  conclusive.  We  therefore  filed  them 
away  for  possible  future  use,  and  continued  our 
work  on  the  four. 

Two  of  the  four  were  by  servants  who  had  quit 
the  employ  of  the  professors.  We  consequently 
confronted  the  two  who  were  still  in  the  profes- 
sor's service,  charging  them  with  the  theft  of  the 
questions  and  threatening  to  prosecute  them  if 
they  did  not  supply  information  about  the  Clinton 
murder.  Of  course  we  used  sufficient  indirection 
not  to  place  ourselves  in  conflict  with  the  law.  With 
one  we  had  no  success  whatever,  and  became  con- 
vinced that  his  connetion  with  Clinton  was  limited 
to  what  we  already  knew.  The  other  told  us  that 
Jim  Dennis,  one  of  the  two  who  had  quit  their 
jobs,  mentioned  having  seen  a  strange  white  man 
on  the  campus  the  day  Clinton  was  killed.  He  told 
us  that  Dennis  was  now  working  for  a  restaurant 
here  in  Charleston.  After  some  further  inquiry 
we  sufficiently  located  the  restaurant.  I  was  then 
sent  to  Charleston,  and  after  identifying  Dennis 
to  my  satisfaction,  I  called  on  the  chief  of  police, 
whom  I  knew,  and  explained  that  I  wanted  him 
to  send  an  officer  with  me  to  arrest  Dennis.  I  al- 
so explained  that  I  may  not  have  anything  on  him 
directly,  but  was  strongly  suspicious  that  he  could 
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throw  light  on  the  identity  of  the  man  I  was  look- 
ing for,  and  I  hoped  to  scare  the  information  out 
of  him. 

"We  went  to  the  restaurant,  arrested  Dennis, 
and  took  him  to  the  police  station.  Of  course 
we  were  treading  on  thin  ice,  but  I  felt  that  in 
emergency,  I  could  claim  that  we  had  arrested  him 
for  theft  and  produce  my  evidence  of  his  stealing 
the  examination  questions.  We  told  him  that  we 
knew  all  about  his  stealing  the  questions  for 
Clinton,  that  he  would  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary 
for  that,  and,  for  helping  that  other  fellow  kill 
Clinton,  he  would  probably  hang,  etc.  After  we 
had  him  sufficiently  frightened  we  told  him  there 
was  only  one  way  we  knew  that  he  might  get  out 
of  the  scrape,  and  that  was  for  us  to  catch  thd 
other  fellow  and  give  him,  Dennis,  credit  for 
doing  it.  Of  course  we  were  going  to  catch  the 
other  fellow  anyway  just  as  we  had  caught  him, 
Dennis,  but  if  he  could  make  it  look  as  if  he  had 
put  us  wise,  we  would  not  say  anything  about  the 
stealing,  and  the  court  would  no  doubt  be  so  glad 
to  get  the  principal  murderer,  they  would  net  think 
much  about  him.  Of  course  It  was  rather  thin,  but 
we  felt  sure  he  was  sufficiently  frightened  not  to 
think  very  deeply,  even  supposing  he  was  capable 
of  much  thought. 
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"He  swallowed  the  bait,  hook  and  all.  He  told 
us  the  man  was  named  Spinlock,  and  he  lived  at  the 
Kendocky  Coal  Mines  in  Tennessee.  He,  Dennis, 
was  in  Clinton's  room  where  he  had  gone  to  de- 
liver the  questions.  While  there  this  man  came  in 
and  Clinton  said,  "Hello  Spinlock,  how's  things 
over  at  Kendocky'  ?  Then  he  told  Dennis  to  go. 
He  went  out,  but  before  he  was  out  of  hearing  he 
heard  Spinlock  ask  Clinton  to  pay  him  what  was 
due.  He  stopped  to  hear  some  more.  They  got 
to  quarreling  over  some  money  Spinlock  claimed 
was  due  him,  and  after  a  little  Spinlock  called 
Clinton  a  damn  crook-  Then  Dennis  saw  Spin- 
lock  run  out  and  Clinton  after  him  with  a  fire 
poker  uplifted  ready  to  strike,  They  ran  diagon- 
ally across  the  hall  into  another  room.  Dennis 
started  off,  but  in  about  a  minute  Spinlock  came 
out,  saw  him  and  followed  after  him.  When  he 
overtook  Dennis  he  said:  'If  you  ever  know  any- 
thing about  that  roocus,  I'll  tell  'em  you  did  it. 
They'll  believe  a  white  man  before  they  will  you.* 
It  seems  this  warning  kept  him  quiet  a  while,  then 
he  began  to  think  If  he  said  anything  he  would 
be  asked  why  he  did  not  tell  It  right  away  that 
night. 

"Taking  Dennis'  story  at  face  value  for  the 
time  being  (and  he  told  it  so  deliberately  we  were 
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inclined  to  believe  it,)  I  realized  that  Spinlock^s 
threat  about  his  own  word  having  more  credit  in 
court  than  that  of  a  negro  was  too  true.  It 
would  therefore  be  necessary  to  get  more  evi- 
dence. It  would  also  be  impossible  to  hold  Den- 
nis as  a  witness  while  I  was  searching  for  evi- 
dence. I  therefore  fed  him  up  on  how  bad  it 
would  be  for  him  if  we  did  not  get  Spinlock,  and 
how  necessary  it  would  be  for  him  to  be  on  hand 
when  we  had  the  trial,  then  turned  him  loose.'' 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

WHEN  I  reported  my  progress  to  the  chief 
of  our  agency,"  continued  Rector,  "he  as- 
signed me  the  further  task  of  handhng  Spin- 
lock. 

"I  therefore  went  to  the  Kendocky  Mines. 
Through  our  connections  I  secured  an  agency  for 
the  Warbalock  Life  Insurance  Co.  I  interview- 
ed a  few  other  people  on  the  matter  of  life  insur- 
ance before  talking  to  Spinlock.  When  I  first 
approached  him  and  gave  him  a  little  spiel  on 
the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  the  importance  of 
making  provision  for  his  dependents,  he  listened 
with  interest,  but  said  he  had  no  dependants.  Of 
course,  if  I  had  been  much  of  an  insurance  man  I 
would  have  branched  off  on  to  those  propositions 
especially  designed  for  unmarried  men,  but  hav- 
ing other  business  with  him,  I  merely  used  my  ap- 
parent business  as  an  Introduction,  and  continued 
to  cultivate  his  friendship.  I  took  him  to  shows, 
invited  him  with  me  to  meals  at  the  little  restau- 
rant, played  checkers  with  him,  and  let  him  think 
he  was  extremely  attractive  to  me.    In  fact  he  was 
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attractive,  but  for  different  reasons  from  those  I 
led  him  to  believe.  As  I  expected,  he  was  not  eas- 
ily approachable  from  a  viewpoint  of  personal 
friendship.  He  was  suspicious,  and  talked  little. 
But  nearly  all  men  like  to  be  admired,  and  will 
respond  to  adroit  flattery.  So  he  came  by  de- 
grees to  bend  his  rigid  backbone,  and  treat  me 
with  more  freedom. 

"Then  when  I  had  sufliciently  tamed  him,  I 
read  aloud  from  a  newspaper,  in  the  presence  of 
two  or  three  witnesses,  the  account  of  a  murder, 
and  casually  remarked,  when  I  finished,  that  it 
reminded  me  of  that  Clinton  murder  some  years 
ago  at  that  college.  Then  turning  to  Spinlock, 
I  said:  'Clinton  came  from  somewhere  around 
here,  didn't  he  ?'  I  felt  sure  I  had  taken  him  by 
surprise.  He  did  not  answer  promptly,  but 
fidgeted  a  moment  in  his  chair  as  if  undecided 
whether  to  admit  knowledge  or  not,  then  answer- 
ed, 'I  believe  he  lived  over  on  the  North  Caro- 
lina side.' 

"I  decided  to  risk  another  question:  'What 
about  that  fellow  Hobbs?  Why  did  he  get  off? 
Wasn't  he  guilty?' 

'Guilty  as  hell,'  answered  Spinlock,  more 
promptly  this  time.  'If  it  ud  a  happened  in  these 
parts  where  we  got  plenty  of  trees,  he  never'd  a 
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seed  no  court  house.  Come  on  Ned,  let's  go  over 
to  the  store  fore  they  close.  I  want  to  look  at 
a  pair  shoes.' 

'*I  decided  not  to  show  too  much  interest  in 
the  Clinton  case,  as  it  was  necessary  to  keep  him 
tame.  I  had  scored  two  valuable  points.  He 
had  shown  a  distaste  for  the  subject,  and,  by 
claiming  enough  knowledge  to  be  sure  of  Mr. 
Hobbs'  guilt,  he  had  estopped  himself  from  ac- 
cusing Dennis  when  the  time  came.  This  would 
relieve  Dennis  of  that  fear,  so  he  could  with  im- 
punity tell  what  he  knew-  Still  I  knew  Spinlock 
could  never  be  convicted  on  Dennis'  unsupported 
testimony.  Indeed  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to 
be  convicted  of  murder.  If  he  could  be  induced 
to  plead  self  defense,  it  would  suit  my  purpose 
for  him  to  be  acquitted  on  that  plea.  I  was  in- 
terested only  in  explaining  Clinton's  death. 

'*I  was  in  a  quandary  for  a  time,  how  to 
broach  the  subject  again.  If  I  did  so  very  soon, 
he  would  likely  become  suspicious.  I  had  to  de- 
pend on  the  subject  coming  up  casually,  and  ap- 
parently without  my  connivance.  As  I  was  still 
unknown  to  any  one  in  the  neighborhood  except 
as  a  life  Insurance  agent,  I  could  not  safely  have 
a  confederate  to  start  conversation  at  my  pleas- 
ure. 
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"Some  weeks  later  my  time  came  again.  Spin- 
lock  and  I  were  both  sitting  on  the  counter  in  the 
store  smoking  and  telling  anecdotes.  Several 
others  gathered  around  interested  in  our  jokes. 
I  decided  to  try  an  original  anecdote,  and  told 
something  sufficiently  unlike  Dennis'  account  of 
the  Clinton  affair  not  to  be  identified  by  Spinlock, 
but  included  the  chase  of  one  man  by  another, 
the  latter  with  upraised  stick,  and  later  being 
found  dead  with  a  bullet  in  his  head.  Then  I 
added  my  comments:  'If  I  had  been  that  fellow, 
I  would  give  myself  up  and  stand  trial.  They 
would  be  sure  to  acquit  me.  Nobody  saw  me 
kill  him,  and  I  could  easily  plead  self  defense. 
Some  one  saw  the  chase,  and  that  would  show 
I  was  being  attacked.  If  I  kept  in  hiding,  I 
would  be  worried  all  my  life.  Life  would  be  no 
pleasure  if  I  had  to  be  always  on  the  watch  for 
fear  some  one  would  suspect  my  secret.  'While 
I  was  talking,  I  was  watching  Spinlock  out  of  the 
corner  of  my  eye.  I  saw  he  was  interested,  so  I 
continued  to  argue  the  point  through  my  imagin- 
ary case  until  I  thought  he  was  sufficiently  con- 
vinced. That  was  as  far  as  I  could  go.  It  would 
never  do  to  broach  the  subject  in  the  presence  of 
others. 
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"A  few  evenings  later  Splnlock  called  at  my 
boarding  place  and  asked  for  me.  He  was  shown 
to  my  room,  where  I  was  doing  some  writing. 
When  he  came  into  the  room  in  response  to  my 
shout  of  'Come  in,'  I  had  a  feeling  that  before 
he  went  out  either  my  job  would  be  completed 
successfully,  or  there  would  be  bloodshed,  per- 
haps death  in  the  room.  If  my  argument  of  the 
other  evening  had  convinced  him,  I  was  sure  I 
could  fix  it  to  his  satisfaction,  so  that  he  would 
surrender.  If  he  suspected  who  I  was,  and  was 
still  determined  not  to  yield,  he  would  probably 
try  to  snuff  out  my  light. 

"As  a  precaution  in  case  of  the  latter  alterna- 
tive, I  rose  to  greet  him,  gave  him  a  chair  by  the 
window,  where  I  could  keep  an  eye  on  his  hands, 
while  I  took  my  seat  on  the  side  of  the  table  near- 
est the  drawer  where  I  kept  a  pistol  and  my  writ- 
ing material.     I  asked  him  to  excuse  me  a  min- 
ute while  I  finished  the  letter  I  was  writing.     I 
opened  the  drawer,  took  from  it  another  sheet 
of  paper,  and  omitted  to  push  the  drawer  in. 
"After  a  reasonable  time  I  turned  and  said: 
"  'Well,  Spinlock,  old  sport,  how  goes  it?' 
"He   grunted  out  an   acknowledgment  of  my 
greeting,  then  made  some  commonplace  remark 
about  the  weather.' 
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"It  was  easy  to  see  that  he  had  come  for  a' 
purpose,  but  he  evidently  did  not  know  how  to 
get  to  it.  However,  after  a  time  of  desultory 
conversation,  he  seemed  to  feel  that  he  had  suf- 
ficiently prepared  the  way  and  began:  'About 
that  fellow  you  was  tellin  about  that  killed  the 
other  one  in  self  defense,  sposin'  he  had  a  said 
somethin'  that  made  the  other  one  come  at  'im 
with  the  stick?'  " 

''  *0h!  said  I,  'that  would  not  keep  it  from  be- 
ing a  case  of  self  defense.  Suppose  I  call  you  a 
thief,  and  you  pick  up  a  piece  of  iron  and  raise 
it  as  if  you  were  about  to  hit  me  in  the  head  with 
it.  Then  suppose  before  you  come  down  on  me,  I 
snatched  out  a  gun  and  drilled  you,  that  would  be 
self  defense,  and  the  jury  would  acquit  me.  You 
know  the  law  does  not  let  you  kill  a  man  for  call- 
ing you  names,  but  it  does  let  you  kill  him  if  he  is 
trying  to  kill  you.' 

"  'Oh,  he  wasn't  aimin'  to  kill  me,  he  only 
wanted  to  beat  me  up.     I  mean  sposin'  he  wasn't.* 

"I  chose  to  ignore  his  slip.  'How  could  you 
tell  that  he  did  not  mean  to  kill  you  if  he  was 
after  you  with  a  big  stick  or  piece  or  iron?'  said  I. 

"  'That's  so.'  Then  after  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion,  'Sposin'   that  fellow  that   saw  the   big  one 
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chasln'  the  other  one  with  a  stick,  should  lie  on 
'im  in  court?' 

"Here  was  my  chance.  He  had  exposed  the 
weakness  in  his  hand.  I  would  play  my  trump 
card  and  win,  or  the  game  would  be  interrupted 
by  gun  play.  Putting  my  hand  in  the  drawer  on 
my  pistol,  I  said:  'Spinlock,  don't  you  worry 
about  that  negro.  I  have  enough  on  him  to  scare 
the  life  out  of  him  any  time.  I  would  not  use  it 
to  make  him  lie,  but  I  will  use  it,  if  necessary,  to 
make  him  tell  the  truth.  He  will  be  the  best  wit- 
ness you  have.  The  State  will  not  have  a  single 
witness.  If  you  come  and  give  up,  that  will  show 
that  you  are  not  afraid,  and  I  am  on  your  side. 
If  you  don't,  then  you  have  left  an  innocent  man 
to  be  suspected  all  his  life.  It  won't  hurt  you, 
for  you  can  show  that  you  were  justified.'  " 

"He  still  hesitated,  but  did  not  seem  to  notice 
the  transition  from  the  imaginary  to  the  real 
case.  'I  ain't  got  no  money  to  hire  a  lawyer,' 
objected  he. 

"  'You  don't  need  any  money.  I  will  furnish  a 
good  lawyer,  and  I  tell  you  he  will  get  you  off. 
You  may  have  to  stay  in  jail  a  little  while,  but 
they  have  court  in  that  county  in  about  a  week, 
and  we  can  get  your  case  in  this  term.* 
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*'  'Damn  the  jail  part,'  said  Spinlock,  'I 
would  stay  there  a  year  to  get  clear  of  this  ever- 
lastin'  dodgin'.  It  is  hell.  I  may  be  the  biggest 
fool  in  the  United  States  for  listenin'  to  you,  but  I 
have  took  a  likin'  to  you,  and  if  you'll  swear  you'll 
do  all  you  say  you  will,  I'll  chance  it  and  go  with 
you' 

"I  swore  to  all  I  had  promised,  and  he  arose, 
starting  for  the  door.  'There's  a  train  goin'  east 
that  passes  here  in  an  hour.  I'll  be  back  here  in 
time  to  join  you  and  we  will  jump  on  it,'  said  he. 

"I  hated  to  let  him  out  of  my  sight,  but  I  felt 
sure  he  had  really  decided  the  question  for  him- 
self and  would  stick  to  it.  Besides,  if  he  should 
attempt  to  escape  I  could  giv^e  the  tip  to  the  local 
authorities  and  they  would  raise  a  posse  in  fifteen 
minutes,  who  would  bring  him  back  if  he  had  any- 
thing less  than  three  or  four  hours'  start.  They, 
also,  would  just  as  likely  as  not,  lynch  him. 

"He  is  now  in  Greenburg  County  Jail.  He 
has  employed  council  for  his  defense,  whose  fee 
will  be  added  to  your  bill  for  our  services,  Mr. 
Hobbs.  His  trial  was  set  for  January  3,  and  he 
is  in  less  danger  of  conviction  than  you  were, 
Mr.  Tom,  but  his  trial  will  prove  your  innocence, 
and  that  is  what  I  understand  our  agency  was 
employed  for." 
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"Well,  Tom/'  said  Mr.  Hobbs,  ''it  has  been 
an  expensive  lesson,  boy,  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
but  next  time  you  accuse  any  one  of  crookedness, 
I  think  you  will  remember  David  Crockett's  mot- 
to, 'Be  Sure  You  Are  Right,  Then  Go  Ahead.'  " 

"I'll  remember  more  than  that,"  replied  Tom. 
"I  was  sure  I  was  right.  Clinton  was  alll  the 
kinds  of  thief  I  called  him,  but  I'll  remember 
next  time  to  be  sure  I  can  convince  every  one  that 
I  am  right  before  I  go  ahead  too  fast." 

"And,  Tom,"  said  Ethel,  as  she  laid  her  hand 
on  his  lapel,  "what  about  a  woman's  intuition?" 

"Can't  be  beat.  Now  put  it  to  work  and  let's 
see  who  offered  that  scholarship  that  you  took 
down  so  neatly." 

"Oh,  that  is  not  a  problem  for  intuition,"  said 
Ethel.  "That  is  a  very  simple  problem  in  de- 
duction. Who  won  that  scholarship?  Whose 
son  did  I  nurse  through  an  illness?  Who  tried 
to  pay  Dad  for  his  services  and  mine?  Who  is 
very  jealous  of  his  reputation  for  paying  all  of 
his  obligations,  both  real  and  fancied?  Who 
did  not  offer  that  scholarship  any  more  after  I  took 
it?  He  violated  the  terms  of  the  compromise. 
He  is  a  darling  old  fraud,  but  he  can't  put  anything 
over  on  me  this  time.  Never  mind.  It's  all  in  the 
family." 
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